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A Fale of Swo 


OMPARISONS are sometimes 

odious, I know, but they are 

not always so, and I can think 
of no better way of showing what a 
Eucharistic Congress means to a 
city than by setting down some 
patent observations made at St. 
Paul, Minnesota, on the occasion of 
the Ninth National Eucharistic Con- 
gress and some others made in our 
great American metropolis the week 
following. It is obvious that such a 
comparison does not reflect on New 
York, especially on the thousands of 
devout lovers of the Eucharist to be 
found there, for New York was not 
holding a Eucharistic Congress but 
was living its “business as usual” 
life. My purpose is merely to re- 
mark that the conscious presence of 
the Eucharist can change the entire 
atmosphere of a city. 


The Holy Eucharist means noth- 
ing if it does not mean love. After 
each celebration of the Holy Sacri- 
fice in the catacombs the early Chris- 
tians, having embraced one another 
in the ritualistic kiss of peace, came 
out of their cavernous churches with 
love in their hearts for all men, even 
for their persecutors and future exe- 
cutioners. The very name given to 
the banquet following the Eucha- 
ristic rite—the Agape—denoted love. 
Over and over again the Apostles 
stressed this note, until the harmony 
of the early Christian communities 
was based on it, and brought into 
prominence by its tone. Such love is 
not to be found away from the altar 
of God. 


At St. Paul this was the spirit. 
The hundred and more special trains 
had brought thousands of strangers 
into the twin cities, yet they were 
not strangers. They were recog- 
nized as lovers of the Eucharist and 
brothers in Christ. Most of them 
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had come at considerable expense, 
absenting themselves from their 
work, to pay their worship to the 
Eucharistic Lord. And let no one 
think that men were few at this 
demonstration of religious love. It 
is true the women on the night of 
their Holy Hour, overflowed by 
thousands the two auditoriums re- 
served for them, but there were at 
least 70,000 men at the Eucharistic 
Center for their own Holy Hour. 
And they were 70,000 devout men, 
singing and praying and pledging 
their loyalty. to God and country, 
and kneeling in the dust to receive 
their Master from the hands of a 
hundred priests. Tinkling altar bells 
and flickering torches opened the 
way from Dowling Hall to the great 
stadium as the God of heaven and 
earth, reduced in humility to a tiny 
Host, came unto His own—and this 
time His own received Him. 

At once one thinks of the “demon- 
stration” feature of the Congress as 
the American norm of success, but 
anyone who stopped in one of the 
sixty or more churches of the twin 
cities by day or by night during the 
Congress can give the answer to 
that. Devout worshippers unosten- 
sibly knelt in prayer before the 
Blessed Sacrament. I emphasize 
knelt because the type of Catholic 
who makes use of the three-point- 
landing posture in church is not the 
type to be found worshipping at pri- 
vate adorations, nor at Eucharistic 
Congresses. They are comfortably 
ubed or ensconced in an easy chair 
under an electric fan. 

Even at the great out-door ser- 
vices men, women, and children 
knelt, sat, or stood reverently, their 
lips moving in earnest prayer. It 
was the best example of the theme 
of the Congress—-sacrifice. Oppres- 
sive heat, backless benches, parching 


sigue 
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thirst were not enjoyable but were 
part of the price all were willing to 
pay for Christ’s Eucharistic bless- 
ing. It was a real demonstration of 
faith the like of which this writer 
had never before seen. It must have 
shamed many a “Sunday” Catholic; 
it must have edified and converted 
many a non-Catholic. 


Space will not permit a detailed 
account of the various services, but 
we must not omit our respects to 
those heroic marchers in the final 
procession—80,000 of them, many of 
them aging women who found the 
four mile walk to the Eucharistic 
Center another way to pay homage 
in that army of the Lord. 


A thunder shower at the hour of 
formation did not apparently raise 
the slightest doubt about the proces- 
sion. Even a few minutes ahead of 
schedule the ranks began to move, 
and for four hours, eight abreast, 
the marchers moved through beau- 
tiful Como Park into the packed 
State Fair Grounds, converted for 
the occasion into a vast open-air 
Cathedral. As the rain poured in 
increasing volume nearly half a mil- 
lion voices were raised in a fervent 
“God of Might.” Mud and water 
were ne deterrent. Down on their 
knees went this vast congregation as 
the Congress closed with the bless- 
ing of Christ Himself from His 
Eucharistic throne. “Christus vin- 
cit” appropriately expressed the 
winner of the battle of the elements. 


That afternoon 80,000 marchers 
had passed the review stand in 
Como Park, bowing in worship to 
the Judge of heaven and earth,— 
80,000 persons with the peace of 
heaven stamped on their faces, rush- 
ing on to be about their Father’s 
business. This scene I could not 
erase from my memory as a few 
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days later I saw thousands of city 
toilers also rushing eight abreast, 
but intent on the business of earning 
a livelihood, forgetful perhaps, that 
if they were first to seek the king- 
dom of heaven al! these things would 
be given unto them. The worried, 
hardened faces stood in terrible con- 
trast to the peaceful countenances I 
had seen in the first procession. It 
was the Holy Eucharist that made 
the difference between St. Paul and 
Gotham. 

It was three years since I had last 
visited what Melville called “the city 
of the Manhattoes,” and I think a 
noticable change has come over the 
eastern metropolis in that time. 
Whether the cause is properly placed 
with the flippant “c’est le guerre” I 
cannot say. The change I thought 
I perceived was not effected by that 
kind of cause. If anything, one 
should expect war to produce the 
opposite effect. Let us suppose, as is 
much simpler, that there has been 








no change in New Yorkers, but that 
the contrast with St. Paul, under 
deeply religious circumstances, mere- 
ly brought into relief the atmosphere 
which has always been there. 

In St. Paul, not a word of pro- 
fanity! The milling crowds at the 
Eucharistic Center had caught up 
the spirit of the temple and spoke 
in soft tones of religious things. In 
Gotham one’s ears were constantly 
being assailed by shameful bursts of 
obscenity and profanity. Children 
just learning to lisp, women who had 
lost their self-respect, men habituat- 
ed to the practice—but the Eucharist 
was not in their thoughts nor in 
their lives. 

In St. Paul the purple was re- 
spected, the Roman collars and garbs 
of nuns were sure to bring a pleas- 
ant smile and greeting—often an in- 
vitation to be taken to any desired 
destination—from passersby. How 
different the too frequent scowl and 
insulting remarks heard in the sub- 








ways of New York! At St. Paul 
hundreds of Boy Scouts were ready 
with courtesy and information, and 
Mass servers eager and efficient. In 
New York not infrequently an un- 
civil answer to a civil question. 
The Holy Eucharist made the dif- 
ference. 

In St. Paul the newspapers were 
filled with pictures of religious gath- 
erings, crowds assembled to give to 
God the things that are God’s; in 
New York pictures of vice and sin, 
of massed armies determined to give 
to the devil and destruction the 
things that are God’s. 

What is true of New York is, no 
doubt, true of any other of our large 
American cities, even true, perhaps 
of St. Paul and Minneapolis at any 
other time, but that does not dis- 
prove the potent effect of the 
Eucharist in the lives of their citi- 
zens so long as they are mindful of 
their Guest. Long live the Eucha- 
ristic King! 


FOR JUNIOR KNIGHTS 


The Ship’s Rudder 


OME day, if you have not done so already, you will meet the boy who glories in a 
vocabulary marked by profanity and vulgarity. He will use the Holy Name as an 
interjection or as a byword; he will damn the most serious as well as the most trivial; 


he will damn the most sacred as well as the most ordinary; 
pure joke he knows without flinching. 


he will tell you the most im- 
If you have met such a one, you have met a character 


who carries within himself a rotten heart and a septic tank mind. Words go deeper than the 


tongue. 


St. James draws a sketch of the unbridled tongue. 
tongue is a little member, but it boasts mightily. 
And the tongue is a fire, the very world of iniquity. 


forest it kindles! 


Here are his own words: 
Behold, how small a fire—how great a 


“The 


The tongue is 


placed among our members, defiling the whole body, and setting on fire the course of our 
life, being itself set on fire by hell.” 


On the other hand St. James canonizes the man with the controlled tongue by asserting 
that “if anyone does not offend in word, he isa perfect man.” 
of the well regulated tongue as a bridle in the mouth of a horse or the rudder of a ship. 

It is worth remembering that by your speech you rip open your mind and heart. You 


betray your innermost soul. 
every youth whom he met by observing his speech. He was wont to say to youth: 
that I may know thee.” What opinion have others of you? 


This much is certain: 


The Apostle likes to think 


It is said that an aged man used to test the character of 


“Speak, 
Either 


your speech has sold you down the river or has placed you on a pedestal. 
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FROM THE FIVE G&G TEN 


é¢WF YOU can catch the spark 

which figuratively shoots 

from your soul when “it is 
touched by a miracle, and to this 
add the three S’s necessary to any 
good story, sincerity, suspense 
and surprise, you have some- 
thing.” 

This was Mother Pauline’s ad- 
vice to her writing class at the 
academy last year. She enlarged 
on this and offered a prize for the 
girl who could write of a miracle 
which had actually touched her 
own life. This was not an easy 
assignment, even though our class 
had many interesting girls whose 
lives were colorful. All thought 
themselves potential Ferbers, 
Norrises or Undsets. One girl 
was the adopted daughter of two 
famous movie stars, another’s fa- 
ther owned one of the major base- 
ball teams, but it was our little 
“refugee mouse” who at the end 
of the term walked off with 
Mother Pauline’s coveted prize 
for her miracle story. 


Emily was as silent and deep 
as the Blue Danube itself. She 
always seemed thousands of miles away, and al- 
though she never mentioned her family or her 
homeland we all knew she came from a prominent 
and once rich German family, that she had a be- 
loved sister in New York, and that her father and 
mother were being cared for by our nuns in Swit- 
zerland; and that at the academy, Emily had a free 
scholarship because of all that her family had done 
for the nuns of our Order in Europe before the 
war. 

Reverend Mother had given us these few facts 
the same day she had warned us not to do anything 
to “open wounds that were close to bleeding” nor 
to “hurt one, whose heart was nigh to breaking,” 
nor to “bring tears to eyes that had wept for nights 
and days without cezsing.” 


* 
an 


We all rose to Reverend Mother’s pleadings, and 
to a girl we tried to get close -» Emily, but she 
was so distant and cold and hurt that it was utter- 
ly impossible to break her down until after Mother 


poaline had given her the prize for her “Miracle 
Story.” 
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Aimee Torriani 


AM the Saint from the five 
and ten. I am a tiny statue 
of St. Teresa about two and a 
half inches high, I represent the 
Little Flower. I traveled a long 
way to get to America, and I’ve 
been here about four years. I 
first saw the light of day in this 
Land of the Free, on Counter Ten 
of the Radio City “Five and Ten.” 
I was bought by an actress the 
first day I was there. She put 
me in her pecket in a very old 
coat. I would have slipped 
through the holes in her coat had 
she not held me tight every 
minute while she kept saying; 
“Please Little Flower, get me a 
job today. I’m really desperate. 
Don’t fail me.” 
I have to admit, she didn’t get 


a home nevertheless and fixed me 
up in che dearest little perfume 
container. I just fitted in it, and 
it all smelt no nice. She had tiny candlesticks and 
wee wax candles, and then a smal! Christmas tree, 
though it was mid-summer. It seemed to be the 
only green thing she could find. I understood be- 
cause she often told me she wanted to give me 
roses, but she didn’t have money for coffee and 
doughnuts. She was very cute with me, she’d talk 
to me and then sort of wait for me to answer her. 
She was always saying: 


“You are a miracle statue, and you’ve got to per- 
form a miracle. I don’t care for whom you do it; 
I may not be worthy of it, but someone in this 
hotel is, and we’re going to find that person, you 
and I.” 


It was really awfully hard not to answer her, for 
I liked her a lot, but like most people she was im- 
patient about praying. People wait years for every- 
thing else, but they expect prayers to be answered 
like the telephone. 
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In a few days she started leading me around. It 
seemed to me everyone in the hotel came up to see 
her and talked about their troubles, and they did 
have real troubles, those poor actors and actresses. 
They were sick and hungry, and they wore shoes 
that didn’t fit them, that someone else had given 
them. They all said they had ruined their feet. 
They laughed about it, but it went right to my 
heart. When my owner had listened to all the sor- 
row she could for one day, she would hand me to 
someone. 


“Take along the Little Flower. I’m just lending 
her to you; keep her as long as you want to; she’ll 
answer your prayer. No, you don’t have to be a 
Catholic. You just pray to her in your own way, 
and believe, and she’ll perform a miracle for you.” 


Some day I may write a book about the strange 
people I had to visit those years between, but in 
this story I must hurry along to reach “my 
miracle.” 


I spent a week with a snake charmer. She had 
three enormous rattle snakes living right in the 
room with us. 
a doll’s house in which the snakes lived all coiled 
up, but she let them out often, and once one of them 
jumped up on the dresser where I was, and the 
girl said to me very casually, 


“Don’t worry Little Flower, they won’t eat you. 
All a snake can digest is a live frog or a canary 
once every six months’—she added to herself, “If 
only actors and actresses could live like that, the 
struggle would not be quite so hard.’’—She was so 
thin, I could see every rib and every bone in her 
body when she practised dancing. I never saw or 
heard of her eating anything. I often wonder if 
she died of starvation; she got to coughing, and 
soon she was taken out of the hotel and sent away 
in an ambulance. 


I visited many others but I especially recall my 
weeks with Snoozer, a famous performing dog 
owned by a real old trouper and his wife. They 
always say “Snoozer is on the radic.” His radio 
appearance consists of two barks when the answer 
is “no” and three when it is “yes” and he sings 
“My Country ’tis of Thee” in a very sad, wailing 
voice while Pa Snoozer plays it on the harmonica. 
Snoozer advertises soime dog food, and what he 
makes, supports them. But they were both old and 
sick and they wanted their son, who was out in 
Hollywood, to get a good job and send for them and 
Snoozer. Unlike most of the people at the hotel, 
they admitted they were getting old and needed 
rest and comfort. They were good to Snoozer and 
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She had a little house, almost like . 


to me, and I did try so hard to get their son work, 
but they returned me before I had accomplished a 
miracle. 


The worst experience I ever had was when my 
owner left me at the desk; the hole in her pocket 
had gotten so big, she couldn’t mend it any more. 
She told Mr. Gooley to put me in her box and he 
was called to the ’phone just as he was slipping me 
into the wrong room number box, and before I was 
picked up there was another clerk at the desk and 
he handed me to the most awful man. He looked 
all right, but I found I was in the room with two 
ex-convicts. They had’ escaped from a chain gang 
in Atlanta. A guard had helped them to escape. 
They had held up an automobile, killed the two oc- 
cupants in the car, taken their clothes and enroute 
to New York held up three banks in small towns. 
Right in the closet they had a machine gun and 
ten thousand dollars worth of “hot money.” 


They put me on the telephone book and the 
wounded convict told the other one to go out and 
buy some roses. He must have gotten dozens of 
them. They put them all into beer cans and sur- 
rounded me till I was completely hidden from view. 


The wounded boy moaned all night. But they 
were afraid to call a doctor, for they knew the 
whole police force was looking for them. The 
colored maid suggested they call the house physi- 
cian, but I heard him say, “I always pray to the 
Little Flower; she will fix me up.” 


Later I heard the older fellow say, “H that 
nigger wench is a Catholic and she told the guy at 
the desk about your blaming your bum arm on the 
fact that you were waiting for the Little Flower 
to heal you; I think she tipped him off. We’d bet- 
ter throw out the statue and tell ’em we’re Chris- 
tian Scientists.” 





It was this and the fact that the younger fellow 
called up his mother that gave what they called 
the “tip off” to the police and that afternoon there 
was a gun battle in that room equal to none that 
had ever been seen in a New York hotel room, I 
heard them all say. But all the time I was behind 
the beer cans hidden by roses. 


The colored maid took me back to my actress. 
She thought she had lost me forever. I was happy 
to get into the perfume container again, and I 
silently prayed to remain in that quiet little room. 
But such peace was not for me. Very seriously 
she talked to me. 


“You’re surely having some life among sinners, 
doing good on earth. You asked for it. But re- 
member, I am waiting for that miracle. It’s got 
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to come. It means so much to me, and to St. 
Teresa too.” 

It wasn’t an hour later that I heard her talking 
on the telephone. 


“Yes, send her here dear,” she was saying; “it’s 
a funny hotel, filled with very strange people. 
There are a lot of refugees now; we've had three 
on this floor for months. They only eat salad and 
cheese. In fact the wash basins are stuffed and 
clogged with salad leaves, and the different odors 
of cheese as one passes the doors is like Holland, 
but of course they are all God’s children and one 
refugee more or less can’t hurt. Send her along; 
I'll look after her. Glad she speaks perfect English 
and was educated in London, but this place will be 
an awful come-down to her. But perhaps it may 
teach her something. If this war has done nothing 
else, it has brought us all to a common denomina- 
tor.” 


I loved my actress but she loved to preach to her 
friends and they seemed to love to hear her. Right 
then I, too, would have listened to her for days 
rather than to have been lent out again, but my 
hours were numbered. By 4 A.M. I was given to 
Lena, the refugee, and when she was left alohe in 
the room with me, she cried and cried and held 
me close to her heart and stayed up for hours fixing 
up a little altar for me. 


I was placed on a Bavarian shawl, with the fringe 
cut off. There were bunches of wax flowers which 
Lena said her grandmother had made and she had 
long, solid looking candles, seven of them, which 
she tried to put in glasses. These seemed none too 
steady when she lit the candles. But the entire 
altar was so different from anything I’d seen in 
America, it seemed to belong to another generation. 
I had often heard my actress say, “This will some- 
day be called the forgotten era; we are on the 
bridge between; it will lead men from darkness into 
Light.” I could not help thinking of her words 
often while I lived 
with Lena. 

One thing about 
Lena, she knew what 
she wanted and she 
asked for it, in few 
words. 

“Please dear Little 
Flower, I want a hus- 
band.” 

When she _ prayed 
she was sweet and 
kind, but oh, how © 
filled to overflowing 
was her heart with 


The miracles of earth are 


the laws of heaven. Richter 





hate. She would mutter for hours, not talk to me 
like the actors and actresses or the gun men did ;— 
no she did not talk, shé muttered, things that I 
shrink from telling, but they do belong to my story. 

“T hate the Germans, I hate the Jews. It is be- 
cause my grandmother on my father’s side has a 
little bit of Jewish blood in her that we are all 
refugees and banished from our castle and lands. 
I loathe Hitler, I wish I could kill him and every 
German in this world, I never want to hear of or 
see anything that was made in Germany.” 


Please try to forget that last paragraph, but 
those were her very words and for drama’s sake, 
which my miracle has, I needs must tell all. 


The room next to ours was occupied by one of 
the salad-washing and cheese-eating refugees of 
which my actress had spoken. When Lena found 
this out, her wrath was beyond bounds. This 
young man talked for hours both in English and 
German. We gathered that he too was a Catholic, 
had been brought up in one of the Catholic Orders 
and intended entering the Order, but under the 
present regime it had been done away with. Many 
of the priests were in the concentration camps; he 
had barely escaped with his life. But unlike Lena 
from what I gathered there was no hate in his 
heart for anyone or anything. Lena so hated to 
hear the German spoken she would put her fingers 
in her ears and pace about the room saying, 
“Where, oh where can I go to get away from every- 
thing and everyone German. I hate them all. It 
is their willingness to be dominated and militarized 
that has brought this about. They have robbed me 
of my happiness.” 


I tried not to listen to her, and I begged St. 
Teresa to soften her heart. Suddenly she walked 
over to me and lit all the big candles in front of me. 
As she did this there was a terrible banging at 
our door, and the boy with the big voice, who lived 
next door was saying, 

“Lena, Lena Haub- 
ner, let me in. You 
come from the same 
part of Germany from 
which I come. I must 
make your acquain- 
tance.” 

Lena did not move 
or make any attempt 
to open the door. How- 
ever the young man 
had no intention of 
waiting. He pushed 
open the door, knock- 
ing over three of the 
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candles. The last thing I saw was the Bavarian 
shaw! swept into flames. I heard people crying and 
yelling ““Fire—Fire” and I knew that Lena’s dress 
had caught fire, for I heard him say, “I’ll wrap her 
in the rubber shower curtain; that won’t catch as 
quickly.” 

It seems that even if the boy next door did origi- 
nally cause the panic and the fire by breaking into 
our room, still he was responsible for saving Lena 
and putting the fire out almost single handed, for 
only one other person helped him at all. My only 
contribution was prayer, but as you will see, it was 
all part of the pattern of the Little Flower’s 
Miracle. 

I remained on the dresser for the following days 
covered with black soot. The boy next door was a 
constant visitor, as was my actress, but even she 
paid no attention to me, as Lena’s burns were seri- 
ous and she demanded their undivided attention. 

The boy next door told Lena he loved her. He 
was so happy to see and know someone from his 
home that he had almost killed her with his de- 
sire to see her, but then again he had saved her life 
and now he wanted her to marry him. But Lena 
told him she could not tolerate anything or any- 
body German. She was grateful to him for his 
attention, though she held him fully responsible for 
her misfortune, but no matter how she tried to dis- 
like him she couldn’t. But she did tell him con- 





stantly of her hatred for all things Teutonic. The 
boy had such a different philosophy. He told her 
he did not hate, but loved the Germans the more, 
because at this moment and often in the world’s 
history they seemed in the wrong. He said that 
people who were wrong needed love far more than 
those who were right. He said he believed that 
Christ had taught that lesson, but that few seemed 
to know it anymore. 


One day Lena said, “Get me my statue of the 
Litlte Flower; I was told that she was a miracle 
statue; perhaps if I give her to you, she will per- 
form.the miracle on you that I would like to per- 
form, to make you forget all this love that you have 
for those dreadfui people.” 

The boy next door brought me to her; when she 
saw how dusty and sooty and black I was she asked 
him to bring her a bowl of warm water and soap, 
and together they washed me, my face and my 
hands holding the little china roses, and then my 
long habit and veil. On my china back, right at the 
end of my habit there are some letters engraved in 
the china. The boy was the first to see them. 


“Look darling, look!” he said, “This is the 
answer, directly from heaven. You are the one who 
must remove hate from your heart. See, see what 
it says on your miracle statue of the Little Flower.” 


And Lena saw and read, “Made in Germany.” 


The Feast of “Our Lady of the Snow” 
on the Schwarzsee Above Zermatt 


T THE foot of the proud Matterhorn (14,782 
feet above sea level) and in a realm of over- 
whelming Swiss alpine grandeur, lies the tiny 
Schwarzsee, 8,393 feet above sea level. On its 
border stands the chapel of “Maria zum Schnee.” 
Here, yearly on August 5th, at the same time as 
the feast of “Santa Maria Maggiore” is celebrated 
in Rome, the inhabitants of the Zermatt region 
observe the feast of “Our Lady of the Snow.” Who- 
soever is able to leave his work on that day par- 
ticipates in the pilgrimage to the Schwarzsee. 
Alpenrose and other typical blossoms of the Alps 
adorn the chapel for this high occasion. Beginning 
at 5 o’clock in the morning Holy Mass is celebrated 
seven times in the Schwarzsee Chapel on that day. 
Pilgrims from Zermatt and other villages of the 
valley thus have an opportunity to receive Holy 
Communion. 


High Mass is celebrated at 9 A.M. However, 
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since the little places of worship can only accommo- 
date a handful of worshippers the congregation in 
this instance assembles before the building in order 
to hear anew the old legend of “Our Lady of the 
Snow.” This legend relates that in the year 1500 
A.D., or thereabout, two shepherds had become lost 
in a storm, finding themselves in great danger on 
their way across the Theodule Pass. The two men 
were miraculously saved by the Holy Virgin and, 
as an offering of thanks, they erected the chapel to 
her. 

The solemn feast ends with the singing of the 
Ave Maria. A happy picnic then follows and before 
leaving this exalted spot each worshipper kneels 
once more before the statue of the Blessed Virgin. 

It is said that many a young girl has come to 
Schwarzsee to pray for her loved one and legend 
has it that the Holy Virgin has always listened to 
supplications offered with fervor and sincerity. 
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WHAT IT TAKES 


E SO often hear that will- 
power is the most efficient 
weapon against dis- 

couragement. Yet with all the kind 
words said about it, we see all too 
little of it in use. That comes 
through two main reasons: those 
who preach will-power to us give the 
impression it grows on trees; and 
secondly, we are totally unmindful 
of the necessity for aligning our- 
selves with the natural law. Na- 
tural law is only another name for 
God’s law. Any permanent and 
wholesome development we make 
can be secured only through an 
understanding and application of 
God’s law; the degree of successful 
development we attain is directly 
proportionate to the relation of our 
particular project to its conformity 
with all God’s laws. 

There are two types of will-power 
which affect our everyday develop- 
ment, conscious and subconscious. 
The conscious use of the will is 
familiar to almost every one; the 
subconscious use—the one used by 
everyone who rises above his fel- 
lows—is quite another matter. The 
use of the subconscious will is noth- 
ing more than an application of the 
principle of reaping what you sow. 

The first step in developing the 
subconscious is to determine what 
we want to be and do. We must 
probe deeply our own capabilities to 
determine their adaptability to the 
things in which we are interested. 
Naturally, the more our particular 
desire conforms with all God’s laws 
in general, the more successful we 
can hope to be; for God’s laws are 
immutable and their resistance to 
anything and everything that does 
not conform is unceasing and pro- 
portioned to the exact degree of non- 
conformity. 

But let us assume our ambition is 
a wholesome one. After we have 
decided what we want to be and do, 
the next important step is to make 
ourselves see us doing it. In Na- 
ture, light, heat, electricity, and 
other invisible forces are the power- 
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ful ones; in man, the thought forces 
dominate. Thought forces fuse a 
life, making or ruining it, just as 
electricity fuses steel. Lindbergh 
pictured himself guiding the Spirit 
of St. Louis across the Atlantic be- 
fore he started out and “Wrong 
Way” Corrigan envisioned himself 
doing the next to impossible before 
he actually began the trip.~ Later 
actions of both these men show con- 
clusively they had thought out their 
courses far into the future, even 
what they would do after achieving 
fame and success. Even Hitler 
foresaw what he is doing today as is 
proved by his Mein Kampf and was 
intelligent enough to use a natural 
law to bring his ambitions to frui- 
tion, even though he is not sufficient- 
ly intelligent to see that the applica- 
tion of one of God’s laws—the right 
of individual development—in com- 
plete contradiction to other Divine 
laws—the rights of justice and free- 
dom—will bring him to a ruinous 
end with the same certainty that a 
correct conclusion can not be 
reached from a wrong premise. 

In order to use our God-given 
right of self development, we must 
consciously work at development by 
giving our subconscious will the 
pattern of what we want it to be 
and hold that picture before it con- 
stantly. We must feed our sub- 
conscious will a constant flow of 
successful thoughts and pictures. 
That may sound foolish, but the sub- 
conscious mind requires thought 
food just as it requires physical 
food. It is common knowledge the 
subconscious changes in its own 
mysterious way the physical food 
we eat into flesh, bone, muscle, 
blood, nerves, and energy. We 
know it regulates and governs all 
the mechanical functions of the 
body—it is the body’s engineer. But 
we are apt to forget the sub- 
conscious also takes the pictures we 
daily feed it—good and bad—and 
changes them into realities in a way 
equally mysterious. 

As a man thinketh in his heart, 
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so he is. This is not merely a philo- 
sophical phrase but a _ universal 
truth—one of God’s laws. We are 
what we think we are; the world 
without is but a reflection of our 
inner selves. Every achievement in 
the world lived in some one’s mind 
before it became a reality. If we 
insist upon seeing ourselves mediocre 
successes, mediocrity will be all we 
can attain; if we fear failure, fail- 
ure will be our reward. The sub- 
conscious matures only what we 
plant in it. If we picture ourselves 
as successes, we can be successes. 
But we mustn’t depend entirely 
upon the subconscious will—we must 
do something about it. That is why 
we have the conscious will. 

That Abraham Lincoln didn’t be- 
lieve in himself is beyond belief. He 
was only moderately successful un- 
til he became President, but his 
life’s motto convinces us his ulti- 
mate success had been pictured by 
him many years before. “I will 
prepare myself and some day my 
chance will come.” Lincoln used 
both his conscious and subconscious 
wills, for he first pictured himself 
of great use to humanity and then 
set to work to do something about 
it. As we review his life, we easily 
see where he made almost all his 
actions and decisions—even to the 
most minor ones—conform to God’s 
law of humanity, justice, charity, 
and physical right living. Despite 
his many discouragements, Lincoln 
never lost heart and, in the end, his 
faith in himself was justified. 

Theodore Roosevelt, a puny youth, 
pictured himself strong and robust 
and then used his conscious will to 
make himseif one of the leading out- 
door figures of his day. Knute 
Rockne, too light to make his high 
school football team, insisted upon 
seeing himself a great football star 
and then did something about it 
when he tied himself to a horse to 
force his tired body to follow it 
through his daily gruelling road- 
work. Tiat he became leader and 
star of Notre Dame’s first miracle 
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‘team was not an accident—Rockne 
used both forms of will-power to 
complete his picture of himself. 
There are countless thousands of 
such pictures, for every outstanding 
achievement has been the product 
of the person’s conscious and sub- 
conscious will-power combined. 


“But,” we feel moved to ask, “how 
can the subconscious will make a 
screaming success out of an average 
person?” Psychologists tell us all 
brains are pretty much alike; their 
difference lies in their use. If you 
deny the parable of the mustard 
seed or feel sure faith will not move 
mountains, it’s because you don’t ap- 
preciate the latent forces of Nature. 
Scientists tell us a single violin 
string, tuned to the proper vibra- 
tion, could shake down the Brooklyn 
Bridge and the atomic energy con- 
tained in a single drop of water 
could, if released, drive the Queen 
Mary across the Atlantic and back. 
Since mind is more powerful than 
matter, imagine what the _ sub- 
conscious can do when its brakes are 
released! 

Our subconscious works for us 
day and night, even making us turn 
over in bed when sleeping uncom- 
fortably. It has a means of contact- 
ing sources of power, energy, and 
information unknown to the con- 
scious will. It is a good provider, 
too; the more the conscious asks of 
it, the more it gives. 


Every successful person uses, 
consciously or unconsciously, the 
powers of the subconscious. Psy- 
chologists say the average man uses 
no more than 5% of his brain ca- 
pacity. But admitting, for argu- 
ment’s sake, that some of the world’s 
geniuses have used a full 100%, it 
is still beyond belief that Mozart’s 
conscious brain alone thought up 
over 600 operas, symphonies, and 
other compositions; that Schubert’s 
500 songs, in addition to his operas, 
sonatas, and symphonies, were pro- 
ducts of his physical brain alone, 
especially when we remember he 
died at 31 years of age. It is al- 
most unbelievable that Edison’s 
brain contained at 33 years of age 
all those mysteries of electrical 
wizardry. No, most of them must 
have come from the subconscious in 
each case. The conscious and sub- 
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conscious wills were combined to 
break up and release for use the 
mental atoms contained in the brain. 


But our subconscious will-power 
is not enough in itself. It can’t pour 
its power into an unprepared brain 
any more‘than a barrel of water 
can be poured into a pint measure. 
After we have given the subcon- 
scious the pattern of what we want, 
we must strive consciously, morning, 
noon and night, to attain that pat- 
tern. We must leave no stone un- 
turned, slink out of no denial, that 
will bring our mental picture of 
success to a masterpiece. Nothing 
is too small to overlook. It is said 
recent Chief Justice Hughes once be- 
lieved his after dinner cigar was im- 
pairing his keenness a little. He 
gave it up. He let nothing, no mat- 
ter how trivial, stand in the way of 
his success. Success requires sweat, 
spiritual, mental and physical; but 
the game is worth the candle. 

And, above all, to convince our 
subconscious we really mean busi- 
ness, we must want hard. Watt’s 
intense wanting harnessed the power 
of steam; wanting drove Columbus 
across the ocean, Hannibal over the 
Alps, Edison from a train boy to 
the world’s electrical wizard, and 
Henry Ford from a poor mechanic 
at 40 to the world’s richest man at 
60. The Wright brothers’ intense 
wanting to fly gave us our airplanes. 
They all planned and willed they 
should achieve success and they got 
what they went after because they 
went after it with all it takes. 


But a successful application of 
this God-given principle is not, in 
itself, sufficient. We can not achieve 
the kind of success that lives and 
of which we can be justly proud un- 
less that success is sought in con- 
formity with all God’s laws. In 
choosing one’s ambition, one must 
study carefully God’s Plan for 
General Good, for our proportion of 
non-comformity to that Plan in its 
entirety is exactly equal to our lack 
of true greatness. By using God’s 
law of the right of individuals to 
develop, one might go far; but the 
success attained is not true success 
and is never permanent if achieved 
at the expense of disregarding 
other laws of God which are ex- 
pressed through known natural 
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laws. One’s achievement may be 
important in itself but it can not 
possibiy be wholesome should it ve 
achieved at the expense of one’s 
family relationships, at the expense 
of one’s community, or at the ex- 
pense of one’s fellow men. 


So, since a decision regarding 
one’s life work, once started upon, is 
not revocable without loss of time 
and energy, one should consult his 
spiritual advisor before commencing 
it, to check its conformity to God’s 
laws in general. To disregard this 
most important point might be to 
succeed in producing a life which 
is great, but not great enough just 
at a time when a suffering world 
needs it most. But no matter 
whether or not our vocations bring 
us to public attention, no matter 
whether we are important or unim- 
portant in the running of the world, 
we still must achieve our success 
through a conscious or unconscious 
use of our will-power. Whether we 
are old or young when we discover 
the powers of the subconscious 
makes no difference, for the sub- 
conscious can remake us to a re- 
markable degree. Our body cells, 
all of them, are constantly under- 
going replacement and this replace- 
ment is made by the subconscious ac- 
cording to a pattern. Change the 
pattern and you change the nature 
and appearance of the body and its 
functions. A _ selfish looking man 
isn’t selfish because he looks selfish; 
he looks selfish because his sub- 
conscious will has a pattern of 
selfishness before it when it builds 
and rebuilds the facial features. 
Our very appearance, even to the 
smallest detail, is the result of the 
pattern which lies before our sub- 
conscious and is always influenced 
by the thoughts we feed it daily. A 
wild-eyed youth may become a be- 
nign looking saint. If we didn’t 
have the power to make ourselves 
what we are and want to be, God’s 
natural law of the right of the in- 
dividual to develop would contra- 
dict itself and contradictions in 
God’s law are inconceivable. 


True, God has great plans for 
each of us and even marks the 
sparrow’s fall, but we mustn’t for- 
get that old Irish proverb that “God 
likes a little help sometimes.” 
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The Marvels of Marineland 
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T IS generally conceded that the Marine Studios, 

situated south of St. Augustine, Florida, is one 
of the major scientific and entertaining achieve- 
ments in America, if not in the whole world. 

Marineland is an aquarium, but it is not the 
usual type. Opened last spring, the project at once 
became an attraction of first magnitude, thousands 
having flocked to see marine life as portrayed in 
this huge undertaking. Many have gone back, too 
fascinated by what they saw, to be satisfied with 
just one visit. 

In brief, Marine Studios consists of two huge 
tanks filled with sea life of many kinds. One tank 
is rectangular. It is 100 feet long, 50 feet wide and 
18 feet deep. The other tank is circular, 75 feet in 
diameter and 11 feet deep. 

The tanks are enclosed in a “shell.” At different 
levels, there are 200 windows of shatterproof glass, 
so that the life in the tanks may be viewed from 
this colorful undersea world. 

Water for the tanks is piped from the sea bottom 
some 200 feet from shore. It is crystal clear, per- 
mitting maximum visibility. 

Porpoises, sharks, huge sea turtles, sawfish, man- 
ta rays, and hundreds of other varieties of denizens 
of the deep can be seen. There also are penguins 
and seals, while the expansive grounds of the pro- 
ject include many tropical plants strange to 
northern eyes. 

Practically all the visitors to the aquarium fall 
in rapture immediately with a youthful, playful por- 
poise, which with its mother dominates the circular 
tank. When the penguins go into the tank for a 


dip, the baby porpoise chases them and nips their 
tails. He gracefully encircles the formidable, 
barbed sword of a big swordfish, apparently trying 
to see how close he can come without being 
scratched. 

At feeding time, the two porpoises leap almost 
out of the water to take fish from the hands of 
attendants. They are said to be the only porpoises 
in captivity. : 

The porpoises, the weird rays, some of them 
having the appearance of twin-engined airplanes, 
the sea turtle, sharks and other large inhabitants 
continuously swim around and around the tank. 
Visitors looking through the enlarged portholes 
jump when one of the big creatures pokes his nose 
up to a window and peers out at the queer-looking 
humans. 

Then there are smaller types of sea-life. Some 
are gorgeously colored. One type of fish is a tiny 
yellow thing completely covered with sharp-looking 
spines. Occasionally big shrimp may be seen on the 
bottom, but usually the larger fish have too much 
of an appetite for them to last long. 

These aquaria were built to study sea life under 
conditions simulating the sea itself as much as pos- 
sible. A photographer is employed to make pictorial 
records of the underwater activity. Famed scien- 
tists have visited Marineland, and they have 
learned they declare, many things particularly 
about the larger species, never known before. 

W. Douglas Burden, a trustee of the New York 
Zoological society, is president of the association 
which controls the aquaria. Count Ilia A. Tolstoy, 
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a nephew of the famous Russian author, Leo Tols- 
toy, is manager of the studios. C .V. Whitney, Jr., 
and associates of New York have given the financial 
backing necessary for such a project—nearly a mil- 
lion dollars. 


A boat to catch specimens for the aquaria is part 
of the equipment. The boat, named the Porpoise, 
has a tank in the stern to carry the captive sea 
life. Hypodermic syringes inject drugs into the 
fish to keep them quiet during the trip and the 
transfer to the tanks. 


Amateur photo- 
graphers who visit 
the aquaria have a 
field day. Few of 
them have encoun- 
tered such ideal con- 
ditions for making 
pictorial records of 7 
fish. The tanks and | 
the fish contained in § 
them are especially 
suited to photography 
in natural color, the 
colorful! tropical fish 
and the blue-green 
water combining to 
make beautiful pic- 
tures. 

Photography on the © 
ocean bottom has . 
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been difficult because the fish usually refused to 
cooperate and would swim out of camera range. 
On the other hand, small aquaria do not allow the 
fish to behave as they do in their natural surround- 
ings. These disadvantages are eliminated at the 
Marine Studios. 

C. M. Breder, Jr., acting director of the famous 
New York aquarium, was an early visitor at the 
studios. He wrote in a bulletin of the New York 
Zoological society : 

“Public aquaria long ago reached such a stan- 
dardization of treatment and presentation of ma- 
terial that it is indeed refreshing to be able to dis- 
cuss a venture that departs radically from current 
practices. 

“At the time of my visit, in February, there was 
still much to be completed. However, it was clearly 
apparent that here was something with great scien- 
tific possibilities.” 

Breder told of observing hitherto unknown char- 
acteristics of porpoises and sharks. 

“The Marine Studios, with these outdoor facili- 
ties, on an all too early preview, thus planted in the 
mind of one observer a number of points and ques- 
tions not previously suggested by field studies or 
the more conventional aquaria,” he wrote. 


“We are sure that in addition to the educational 
and photographic values of this new venture there 
is here a truly vast opportunity to make valuable 
scientific studies to which neither straight field 
work nor laboratory work lends itself in any ap- 
propriate sense. Writing from the vantage point 
of an old institution, we cannot but wish them 
success.” 
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What happens to man immediately 
after death? 


When man dies, his body and soul 
are separated for a time; the body 
is buried and returns to dust; the 
soul s at once to God to be 
judged, and is rewarded or punished 
according to its works. 

The judgment immediately after 
death is known as the Particular 
Judgment. The necessity of a Par- 
ticular Judgment is evident from the 
fact that at death the souls of dif- 
ferent men go to different destina- 
tions, Purgatory, Hell, or Heaven. 
The communication to the soul of its 
sentence immediately after death 
obviously involves a judgment imme- 
diately after death. Although never 
expressly mentioned in the Bible, the 
idea of a Particular Judgment is 
clearly implied in those passages 
which speak of an immediate retribu- 
tion after death. Our Lord, for in- 
stance, taught that Dives was pun- 
ished and Lazarus rewarded directly 
after death (Luke 16:22), and He 
promised Paradise to the penitent 
thief at once (Luke 23:48). The 
judgment set forth as an article of 
faith in all the ancient Creeds—the 
Apostles’, the Nicene, and the Atha- 
nasian—is the final or General Judg- 


ment. 
+ * * 


Neg do some deny the existence of 


Those who do Sor the existence 
of God do not take this position be- 
cause their reason tells them to do 
so. Their self-conceit and love of 
publicity urge them to seek distinc- 
tion by being different from other 
men and by boldly denying what all 
others assert. ey are not really 
convinced of what they say. Their 
words and actions betray their un- 
certainty; and the number of those, 
who at death renounce their in- 
fidelity, all clearly show that while 
they say, “There is no God,” in their 
inmost soul, they fear that there is. 
As the end of his days drew nigh, 
even Voltaire, the arch-atheist of all 
ages, asked for the consolations of 
religion (cf. Nouvelle Bibliographic 
Generale, vol. 46, p. 441). This then 
is the type of atheist whose pride 
and self-conceit make him assume 
a position that he does not really be- 
lieve in himself. 
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But there is another kind, the kind 
in whom the wish is father to the 
thought. They have something to 
hide. They wish indeed that there 
were no God and, to silence the voice 
of conscience, proclaim, “There is no 
God.” David of old put it all in the 
right light. “The fool said in his 
heart: There is no God” (Ps. 52). 
Observe that it is the fool, not the 
wise man, who says, “There is no 
God.” The word used for fool in the 
original Hebrew is Nabal, literally, 
one who is morally corrupt. He it 
is, the ungodly, who says, “There is 
no God.” Observe too that it is in 
his heart that he says, “There is no 
God”—in his heart, not in his head. 
Reason would tell him just the re- 
verse. When you chance upon an 
atheist, then, you may set it down 
for certain that he has come to this 
frame of mind either through excess 
of pride or excess of passion, never 
through the exercise of reason. 

* + + 


Original sin—what kind of sin is 
that? 


As regards Adam, original sin was 
a serious personal sin; as concerns 
us, it is a state of misfortune into 
which we, as children of Adam, are 
born. Concerning the sin of Adam, 
St. Thomas says that it was a sin of 
pride, manifesting itself in disobe- 
dience; he desired to be independent 
of God, to determine for himself 
what was good and what was evil, 
and to attain perfect happiness by 
his own exertion. e command was 
easy to obey; the consequences of 
disobedience were laid down most 
emphatically. “Of the tree of kncwl- 
edge of and evil,” said the 
Lord, “thou shalt not eat. For in 
what day soever thou shalt eat of it, 
thou shalt die the death” (Gen. 
2:17). And lastly, there were no ex- 
tenuating circumstances. Adam was 
not the victim of passion or caprice; 
he acted from cool reason and upon 
full deliberation. 

By the sin of Adam, all of Adam’s 
children suffered the consequences of 
his fall. The reason for this is found 
in the fact that.Adam was the fa- 
ther of the human race; in him the 
whole human race was incorporated, 
since there is no one of us t does 
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not come from him. Adam was the 
whole human race when God made 
him. In disobeying God, Adam for- 
feited Supernatural Life and all the 
other gifts that originally went with 
it, not only for himself but also for 
us; and thus we find ourselves in 
much the same position as a son who 
fails to receive a fortune once held 
but now lost by his father. 


How is it possible for man to enjoy 
the delights of sense in the world to 
come? 


First of all, it is a mistaken no- 
tion to think that the universe will 
be utterly destroyed on the last day. 
It will not be destroyed. All of 
man’s works and all that Adam’s 
fall brought into the world will be 
consumed, but neither the earth nor 
the starry heavens above will cease 
to exist. They will be chan 
only. “As a vesture shalt Thou 
change them, and they shall be 
changed” (Hebr, 1:12). And again, 
God says in Isaias, “Behold, I create 
new heavens and a new earth” (65: 
17). St. Peter tells us, “We look for 
new heavens and a new earth accord- 
ing to His promises” (2 Petr. 3:18) ; 
and St. John in the Apocalypse, “He 
that sat on the throne said: Behold I 
make all things new” (21:5). Na- 
ture then renewed in God and glori- 
fied will continue to give joy to the 
resurrected man in eternity and fill 
his heart with sensible delight. 

In the final resurrection, the souls 
of all men will be reunited with their 
bodies. The bodies of the elect will 
be spiritualized like unto the body of 
our Risen Lord on Easter Day. En- 
dowed with agility they will able 
to transport themselves anywhere 
with the swiftness of thought; mat- 
ter will no longer be a barrier to 
them; clarity and the glory of 
Grace will shine from their counte- 
nances—every saved soul, a spiritu- 
alized creature, a living jewel, spar- 
kling with the splendor of ¥ 
Wherever they may , hew and 
magnificent beauties will burst upon 
them. Every moment of their exist- 
ence will bring its new delights; de- 
lights that will never diminish or 
dwindle, because they radiate from 
One who is Infinite; delights that 
will renew ever their life of joy in 
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CHAPTER XIII 


RIDAY EVENING! 

The time drew close to the beginning of 
another week-end retreat at the beautiful house of 
God at Mayslake, northwest of the village of Hins- 
dale, a Chicago suburb. The Gothic mansion, origi- 
nally the home and castle of a coal magnate and 
now for sixteen years a spiritual center where men 
sought the deeper wells of faith, was brilliantly 
lighted. A floodlight, erected on a garden embank- 
ment, threw its entrance in broad relief against the 
gloom of a dark sky, served as a beacon for the 
numerous cars winding their way off the main road. 
Inside, a lively but quiet activity purred through 
the corridors. First arrivals, having already se- 
lected their beds and rooms, were unpacking grips 
and satchels, hanging clothes, and otherwise 
settling themselves for their stay until Monday 
morning. Later arrivals, gathering in the hall 
downstairs or pausing to chat with friends in the 
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library, literally converted the main floor into a 
hotel lobby. New faces appeared every few minutes, 
and Brother Theophilus, a past master at estimat- 
ing the size of a retreat class by the count of cars 
parked off the drive-way an hour beforehand, de- 
clared this week-end would see at least seventy-five 
men collected in this holy sanctuary. 

Several minutes before seven o’clock, the hour 
when the entire group would assemble in the chapel, 
say a short prayer and then proceed to the refec- 
tory where they would dine,—the nuns invariably 
served fish salad and boiled potatoes on Friday— 
another car pulled up at the entrance. Its pas- 
senger, the last arrival that evening, alighted, paid 
off the driver, for it was a cab he had hired at the 
railroad station in Hinsdale, hurried to the door. 

“Hope I’m not late,” he said, throwing his grip 
on the floor of the vestibule. 

“No, you’re not,” said Brother Theophilus. “But, 
doctor, I didn’t expect you’d be making a retreat 
at this time.” 

“Neither did I,” said Baxter. “But here I am, 
and here I’m staying until Monday morning.” He 
drew a long breath. “I thought I’d first have sup- 
per with the men, but, since there are still a couple 
of minutes to spare, I’ll go upstairs and try to 
locate a bed that hasn’t been taken. “And, Brother, 
I wish you would tell Sister Agatha that I’m here 
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and that I’ll be with her right after supper. I’ve 
brought my bag; you would be doing me a favor 
if you would carry it back to the kitchen. And in- 
form the nurse who is on duty—well, don’t mind, 
I’ll tell her that myself when I go there. And how 
are you?” 

“Oh, I’m all right,” laughed the Brother, whose 
age hovered near three score and ten. “Getting 
a little rheumatic, though. Must be the wild life 
I’m leading. Pretty soon I’ll be a doddering old 
man like you.” 

“By golly, then you will be old,” chuckled the 
doctor as he swung open the door to the hall and 
began to ascend the stairs to the second floor. 

He heard the bell ring downstairs, the summons 
for assembly in the chapel, but Father Hubert 
stayed him from answering it immediately. The 
priest had unexpectedly stepped into the room he 
selected for his own. 

“Paul,” said the friar, “Brother tells me you’re 
going to make a retreat at this time. Is that 
right?” 

“Yes, that’s right,” replied the doctor. 
don’t let it surprise you. I’ve got to get away from 
the world for a couple of days, be where it’s quiet, 
where I can think, where I can straighten myself 
out. And where is there a better place for that 
than this? Oh I know I was here only this past 
fall—but, Father, what are schedules to a man who 
is sick at heart and who craves to feel the soothing 
goodness of his Lord? You understand.” 

“Yes, I do,” said the priest. “And I’m very glad 
you’re here. The spiritual atmosphere here will 
help you regain your balance. I’m sure that when 
you return to the city Monday morning your prob- 
lems will seem less hard than they seem now.” 

“Perhaps,” said Baxter. “But I’ll always have 
problems. Right now—well, I’m somewhat up a 
tree. I don’t suppose you heard it yet, but I 
managed to snap Irene out of her coma and—” 

The friar waved his hand. “I heard it,” he said. 
“Heard it on the radio at six o’clock, an hour ago. 
They’re saying you’ve done an extraordinary piece 
of work, and I agree with them. Only, mind, I’m 
not forgetting God.” 

“Nor am I,” rejoined the doctor. “And I’m de- 
pending on Him to help me form a decision while 
I’m here. I don’t expect any more that I’ll ever 
find peace on this earth; I must count on eternity. 
But I am going to beg that I may probe my heart 
to its last recess, learn where I can find the sub- 
stance of a little happiness that will enable me to 
carry on through every misfortune and adversity, 
with faith in myself, with faith in other human 
beings. I must see myself in perhaps a different 
light than that to which I have grown accustomed, 
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and I believe that here, in the silence of the re- 
treat, in meditation in the chapel, and, too, in some- 
thing you might touch upon during your lectures, 
I may be able to spot the clue to where my think- 
ing was possibly selfish, to where I lost the key 
that can unlock a new world to my jaded senses. 
J’m not ashamed to tell you I’m down in the mouth 


tonight.” 


“It’s very apparent,” said Father Hubert. “Paul, 
if I were you, I’d take my thoughts off myself, think 
of others during the retreat. Self-introspection can 
be overdone like anything else. It can warp a man’s 
perspective. And I would suggest that instead of 
praying and hounding your soul by force and 
weight of deep meditation—I would suggest thai 
you merely relax, let your thoughts wander. For- 
get about yourself, forget about your problems. 
And, Paul, when you’re in the chapel, when you’re 


‘alone with the Blessed Sacrament, it isn’t necessary 


to storm God with pleas. Just sit there, and He 
will see you, and He will understand more than you 
can tell Him. If your trust in Him is complete, 
It will come to you, if 
you will listen to your heart.” 

Baxter nodded, started for the door. 
wisdom,” he said softly. 
guide.” 

Though every man present knew about him, had 
seen his picture in the newspapers, had read his 
story or heard it over the radio, none accosted him 
with inquiries nor transgressed the rules of the 
retreat. When the grand silence began after Bene- 
diction and the class assembled in the library where 
Father Hubert held his lectures, they hardly con- 
sidered the doctor apart from themselves. Sober, 
Catholic men that they were, they accepted him as 
an ordinary fellow retreatant, spared him annoying 
glances and stares. He was there for a serious 
purpose; they were without right to embarrass 
him. 

Between the time he finished supper and the hour 
when Benediction began, he spent about twenty 
minutes with Sister Agatha. She was well beyond 
danger, in good spirits. He stated she could leave 
her bed the following week. More, he would dis- 
miss her nurses the next morning. The aged nun, 
profuse with her thanks, declared she henceforth 
would love him as a special son, remember to her 
last breath his kindness. 

He thought about her at Mass the following 
morning, and it occurred to him that self effacing 
creatures, who sought the nooks of obscurity as 
she did, were perhaps the happiest creatures on 
earth. They never thought of themselves, but dedi- 
cated their lives to the service of others, to the 
glory of God. And he wondered why he, who also 
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dedicated himself to the service of others, was un- 
able to capture a fleck of the peace that pervaded 
their being. Of course, none of them had a past 
akin to his. However, it was possible he had over- 
magnified his past, had allowed it to fog his life— 
and that could be a reason why peace eluded him. 
Or did he lack their unshakeable faith? Perhaps. 
Certainly there were times when he tottered on 
despair. And despair implied weak faith; often a 
total lack of faith. 

Nevertheless, he refused to brood. After the 
first morning lecture when the class, led by Father 
Oliver, the assistant retreat master, paid a visit 
to the beautiful Portiuncula, a quarter mile north 
of the retreat house, and recited the Franciscan 
Rosary along the way, he stayed behind alone in 
the chapel. Neither a prayer nor a word passed his 
lips; he simply sat there, fastened his gaze on the 
tabernacle, rid himself of every worldly thought. It 
was without importance what the newspapers were 
printing that morning, how they were headlining 
Irene’s return to consciousness, how they were 
speculating on what he would do now that she re- 
gained normal existence through his efforts. It 
was without importance what commentators broad- 
cast over the radio, what the public believed, what 
they were saying. He was alone with his Lord, and 
the thoughts in his mind revolved not around him- 
self but around the meaning of eternity. 


That day, during the various spiritual exercises, 
during the lectures and during the meals, his 
troubles were far removed from his thoughts. He 
discovered he could relax, he could put aside his 
fears, he could detach himself from the world. 
Heve, where silence induced easiness, he could real- 
ly “let his hair down,” be as a man without a care. 
And that evening at the hour when the men pre- 
pared for confession—they could go the next day, 
too, or refuse to avail themselves of the privilege 
altogether—he elected to closet himself with a 
priest who was a total stranger to him. It was the 
practice at the retreat house to have two or three 
outside priests help in hearing confessions so that 
the men, who were well known to the retreat master 
or his assistant, would be free to follow their con- 
science, declare their sins to either friend or 
stranger. Usually, the visiting priests were pro- 
fessors from St. Joseph’s College in Westmont, and, 
usually, very few retreatants were acquainted with 
them. 

It could be said Baxter’s was a general confes- 
sion. To the best of his knowledge mortal sin had 
not stained his soul since his last confession. But 
his confession was general in the sense that he 
reviewed his entire life, dispassionately laid bare 
his soul and its innermost secrets in order that one, 
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uninfluenced by friendship, could untangle the skein 
of his deeds and misdeeds and with a precise touch 
point the errors that crept into his thinking. It 
was in a larger sense not only a confession but a 
free submission of his heart, soul and intellect to 
the scrutiny and judgment of a physician in human 
affairs—and he deemed himself fortunate in that 
his confessor was a very old and a very wise man 
who, out of a fund of deep personal knowledge and 
experience, helped him see himself as others saw 
him. Never before had he so emptied himself to a 
fellow mortal. When it was over he felt he had done 
more than talk to a representative of Christ; he 
felt he had sat at the feet of the Master, obtained 
from Him a fresh direction, a new faith, a rebirth 
of ambition. 

And when he approached the Communion rail 
the next morning, he grew delighted with the pro- 
spects life still promised. The shadows were lift- 
ing; he could note his trials and misfortunes were 
wrapped with blessing; he could visualize clearly 
the worth of his work and its ultimate end; he could 
conceive a cup filled with a happiness during his 
remaining years and throughout eternity. He was 
at last in full possession of his heart, unaffected by 
the dead past. 

On Monday morning when the retreat drew to a 
close, he was the last to leave the chapel, the last 
to enter the refectory where the men gathered to 
breakfast. The grand silence was over, the silence 
they diligently kept for sixty hours—and now they 
all talked at once. Two hours later they would be 
at their offices or at their shops, resuming their 
ordinary routines, returning to the world they for 
a short time left behind. But they were yet here, 
and they would enjoy a pleasant session of geniality 
after a strict conformance to the rules of the re- 
treat. 

Baxter’s entrance into the refectory occasioned a 
round of applause. They had not read a newspaper 
nor heard a radio since Friday evening, but his 
success with Irene’s case was common knowledge; 
they were familiar with the story of his stubborn 
up-hill fight to restore her to consciousness. It 
would be unlike them to let him go without learn- 
ing he had won their respect. As for the publicity 
anent his former life, the official sponsor of the 
class summed their sentiments nicely when he said: 
“TI think you fellows will agree that the doctor has 
what it takes. It’s been my pleasure to know him 
about ten years, and he has always impressed me 
as a true Catholic gentleman. What the papers 
have revealed about him—let’s hope we’re none of 
us so lacking in charity that we cannot ignore what 
belongs to the limbo of forgotten sins. We’re all 
sinners, and we each have a past of our own, and 
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it’s not for us, as Catholic gentlemen, to raise a 
fuss over another’s past. Suffice it to say he has 
proved himself a fine character, and I, as a fellow 
retreatant,—and | believe I can speak for the class 
as a whole—wish him better luck than he has had, 
and hope his troubles soon end.” 

In answer to that short speech Baxter rose at 
his table, smiled, hesitated while he mulled a suit- 
able reply. “Well, my good men,” he finally said, 
“I want to thank you for the way you’ve let me 
alone until now. I was afraid when I arrived here 
that some of you would forget the rules of this 
place, break your silence, add to my misery. You 
haven’t, and I’m grateful. As to what Saarsfield 
Byrne has just said—I’m glad I rate so high in 
his esteem. I’m sure I don’t have to explain to any- 
one why I never spoke about my past. But, now 
that it’s in print, I shall not apologize for it either. 
I’m merely going to go on the best I can, do my 
work to the best of my ability, and try to get out of 
life the same happiness you’re trying to get out of 
it. I beg you to think of me sometime in your 
prayers, and I hope that when we all meet again for 
another retreat, it will be in that same fine spirit 
in which you made this one. God bless you, each 
and every soul, and may He be most kind to your 
loved ones.” 

Father Hubert and his assistant, Father Oliver, 
who also broke their fast with the men, were 
warmed by the apparent change in Baxter’s mood. 
Certainly he breathed a different air than when he 
appeared to them Friday evening; he mixed freely 
with the men at his table. When the breakfast was 
over they noticed that instead of proceeding to his 
room to get his clothes, he adjourned to the kitchen 
where he begged permission to use the telephone. 

He remained behind when the class departed. To 
Father Hubert’s question why he waited and what 
his arrangements were for transportation to the 
city, he begged the priest to be patient, to witness 
a pleasant scene. So Father Hubert, smitten by an 
annoying curiosity, retired to the library, and 
waited. 

At a quarter past eight when every retreatant 
but the doctor had gone, a car pulled up before the 
mansion. A woman alighted. She was Martha. 
Baxter was at the door, ready to greet her. 

“So, this is where you’ve been!” she exclaimed 
the moment she set foot on the ground. “And how 
I worried about you, wondered where you’d gone! 
Why, the whole city has been searching for you. 
Why didn’t you tell me where you were going?” 

“Perhaps it’s because I enjoy having you worry 
about me,” he said evenly. “You’re glad to see me, 
I hope.” 

“I would have been frantic if I hadn’t heard from 
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you today,” she answered. “When you phoned an 
hour ago—Paul, it was a load off my back.” 

He smiled, bowed. “I gather from that that you 
must love me,” he said. “You wouldn’t worry so 
much about me if you didn’t.” 

She looked at him very solemnly. 
think?” she asked. 

“I think I shall ask you to marry me,” he replied. 
“In fact, I’m quite sure I will. Would you consider 
my proposal?” 

The nurse blinked her eyes, paled. Her mouth 
quivered. “It’s a cruel joke, if it is one,” she said 
advancing toward him. “Paul, you wouldn’t ask me 
to come here just to—” 

“No, my dear, I wouldn’t,” he interjected. “I 
have just finished a retreat, and I think a joke now 
would be very improper. May I say in all sincerity 
that I love you, that I’m pleased beyond words to 
see you?” 

She stopped suddenly, stared at him with a 
startled expression. “But, but, Paul,” she stam- 
mered, “—oh, this can’t be you!” 

“It’s me all right,” he said earnestly. He took 
hold of her arms, turned her around, prevented her 
from hiding her tears. “Come, it’s cold out here. 
Let’s step inside.” 

More by design than by accident Father Hubert 
stood in the hall when they entered. Through a 
window in the library he had seen Martha arrive, 
guessed Baxter’s determined decision. 

“Oh, good morning, Father!” Martha hurriedly 
tried to wipe her eyes with her gloves. ‘Paul asked 
me to pick him up in his car—” 

“I suspected that,” said the priest. 
phoned you.” 

“You haven’t heard everything,” said Baxter. “I 
wanted her to be here so we both could have a talk 
with you. Now, if she will only listen and believe 
me.” 

“I think she will,” said Father Hubert, beaming 
his best smile. “I think she believes you more than 
she does any other person.” 

“Oh, I don’t know, Father.” The nurse failed to 
steady her quivering voice. ‘He just told me some- 
thing outside that—I just can’t believe it.” 

“My, what a woman!” ejaculated the doctor. 
“Father, I told her that I love her.” 

“Remarkable!” said the priest, bluntly. “I could 
see that three years ago, but you were too blind to 
see it yourself. Either that, or you didn’t care to 
admit it.” 

“T shall offer no excuses nor more explanations,” 
said Baxter. “I came here so I could make up my 
mind on several matters ,and this is one of them. 
I say it again: I love this woman, sincerely, un- 

(Continued on page 134) 
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HE AMERICAN people are today custodians 

of a most precious heritage, one upon which 
all record of civilization depends, and whose line 
of direct descent from distant places goes back to 
the beginning of history. Bombs and bigotry have 
already destroyed invaluable libraries in Europe 
and Asia, and the totalitarian holocaust goes on. 
American libraries acquire added importance in the 
light of these events, and all books a new and 
greater value. 

From the collector’s “item” to the latest detective 
story, or the output of the Limited Editions Club 
to the dustiest pamphlet, these books have a com- 
mon origin. All can boast of a family tree whose 
roots lie in the Sumerian civilization more than 
3000 years before Christ. Babylonian and As- 
syrian clay bricks, with their wedge-shaped cunei- 


form letters, are their earliest ancestors, and among . 


the priceless treasures of the British Museum are 
(or were before blitzkrieg) some of these biblio- 
forefathers from the library of King Assurbanipal. 
But the direct ancestor of the modern book is the 
Egyptian payrus roll, containing the maxims of 
Ptah-hotep and, thanks, perhaps, to the reeent capi- 
tulation of Paris, still preserved in the Louvre. 


About the second century before Christ papyrus 
was gradually displaced by parchment made from 
the prepared skins of sheep and calves. This new 
writing material was developed by King Eumenes 
II of Pergamus because of the difficulty he found 
in procuring enough papyrus for his needs. The 
earliest Greek papyri of which we have any record 
were not discovered until 1752 during the excava- 
tions made at Herculaneum, and were mostly philo- 
sophical works; among these were the writings of 
Epictetus and his disciples. 

In the days of the Roman Empire it was the 
custom in book-making establishments for literary 
works to be dictated to a large number of slaves, 
known as librarii, each slave making one copy. Such 
methods kept down overhead costs and resulted in 
the foundation of many book shops and public 
libraries. Thus originated “mass production” in 
the book trade, of which the cluttered counter of 
publisher’s remainders in the corner drug-store is 
the latest manifestation. 

Nothing like a book, in the form that we know it 
today, appeared until the fourth century after 
Christ, when the papyrus roll was replaced by 
sheets of vellum or parchment bound between 
wooden covers over which leather was stretched. 
These books laboriously, but lovingly, traced by 
monks working in the scriptoria or writing-rooms 
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of medieval monasteries, 
were mostly of Greek. 
and Roman classics, the 
Bible, and other theo- 
logical works. The il- 
luminated pages were 
the work, not merely of 
apt calligraphers, but of 
skilled artists, and the 
bindings were frequent- 
ly tooled, held together 
by gold and _ silver 
clasps, and studded with 
precious stones, to which 
the medieval mind at- 
tached not only spiritual 
but also medicinal value. 

For centuries the Chi- 
nese and Japanese were 
the only paper makers 
in the world, but an 
Arab adventurer discovering their method of 
making paper from linen rags, brought this know- 
ledge to the Moslem Empire, and for a long time 
Damascus was the paper-making center of the 
world. In about the eleventh century the Moors 
developed the art from whom it spread to Europe 
after the Spanish conquests. The use of this paper 
increased tremendously with the invention of print- 
ing, as it was thin and flexible, and consequently 
more convenient for use in the presses than the 
thicker and stiffer vellum and parchment. America 
was the last to enter this field, but with her usual 
energy, has become the greatest paper-making na- 
tion in the world. 


The first book printed from movable type was the 
Bible made on the Gutenberg press in Mainz, Ger- 
many, and finished about 1456. The pages were 
illuminated in imitation of hand copied manuscript, 
as the printers did not want their invention dis- 
covered. Of the 300 copies made of these Guten- 
berg Bibles, only 45 exist today. One, from the 
Monastery of St. Paul in Carinthia, has been ac- 
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quired by the Library 
of Congress, where it 
shares honors with the 
Constitution of the 
United States, as an ex- 
hibit of prime interest. 
Gutenberg’s name does 
not appear on any of the 
books said to have come 
from his press, as the 
use of a title page or 
publisher’s imprint did 
not become common un- 
til about 1520. Conse- 
quently there is still 
some dispute as to the 
authenticity of much of 
the so-called “Gutenberg 
printing.” 

Caxton in England 
and Aldus Manutius in 
Venice designed beautiful type, and were instru- 
mental in the great strides made during the 
fifteenth century in their art. Books of all kinds 
and descriptions appeared, ranging from the Thumb 
Bible, about one inch high, to certain Spanish 
church books described as six feet high and four 
feet broad. 


The first book published in the American 
Colonies was Steven Day’s The Whole Booke of 
Psalmes, Faithfully translated into English Metre, 
issued in 1640 by the Cambridge Press. The first 
Bible printed in America was Eliot’s Indian Bible 
of which John Radcliffe was commissioned in 1663 
to bind 200 copies, “strongly and as speedily as 
may bee with leather, or as may bee most servicable 
for the Indians.” 





In the beginning of the nineteenth century the 
old hand-press was replaced by the steam cylinder 
press, and book-making progressed rapidly toward 
its present state. It was an American, William 
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Bullock of Philadelphia, who invented in 1864 the 
first machine to print from a continuous roll of 
paper. This invention, plus the introduction of 
cloth bindings caused a great change in the appear- 
ance of books, and, to keep up with these improve- 
ments, illustrations passed through many phases, 
from the crudest of wood-cuts to the perfection of 
modern half-tone and color plates. 


In keeping with the aristocracy which their 
family-tree implies, good books offer to their 
readers a select companionship often impossible 
among fellowmen. As Ruskin has pointed out, we 
may walk with them through the centuries accom- 
panied by “the chosen and the mighty of every 
place and time.” 


For contemporary purposes books are, to some 
extent valued according to their judges: to the 
tradesman, the good book is the best-seller; to the 
collector, it is the rare or unusual one; to the stu- 
dent, it is the well documented tome; but to the 
bibliophile, only that book is good from which he 
can derive “the nice and subtle happiness of read- 
ing.” 


Whether we take advantage of this happy oppor- 
tunity as an intellectual pleasure, for information, 
or merely as an escape from a mad world, a know- 
ledge of the family history of the book in our hands 
will give us a better appreciation of our privilege, 
and will surely make us want to cherish it; for in 
it the spirit of the ages lives and makes it kin to 
timeless generations of the past. Even its “body,” 
as we have seen, can trace a line of descent that 
makes the scion of the most ancient royal house— 
if there be any left—look, by comparison, like an 
upstart. 


Speaking at the dedication ceremonies of a new 
library recently, Mr. Archibald MacLeish, Librarian 
of Congress, pointed out that books are among the 
principal objects of attack by totalitarian forces. 
The burning of the books in Berlin just seven 
years ago, is evidence of this, while today many 
authors are exiled or in concentration camps, and 
even the works of Dickens are banned by the dic- 
tators. As an act of faith in our own ideals, it is 
our duty to know, to preserve, and to extend our 
literary heritage, as an assurance that “the free 
mind” shall not perish from this earth. 
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Creating a Boy Naturalist 


Mary Goodrich 





Boy Naturalists on the Marin Beach 


HAT ONE young man majoring in Zoology 

at the University of California dreamed of 

and hastened to make real when he had graduated, 

promises far-reaching results. His purpose was to 

interpret living nature to boys in such a way that 

the knowledge would enrich their entire lives; with 
that purpose he could not and has not failed. 


But something more than a B.A. in the science 
of bugs and rocks has led to the signal achieve- 
ments of young Vinson Brown in that field. At 
twenty-six and after three years’ efforts he is lead- 
ing eight groups of boys—eight to fourteen years 
of age—with an objective badly needed in the mid- 
dle twentieth century and peculiarly valuable to the 
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youth of any century. The idea of combining the 
pioneer experience with that of modern teaching in 
natural science fields gives scope to the imagina- 
tion. Modern city life, narrowly confined and over- 
crowded, cannot take-into account the broader de- 
velopment that a naturalists’ club specializes in, but 
the two modes of life contribute admirably to a 
splendid curriculum. Coupled with the youth and 
fitness of the leader is a climatic advantage in Cali- 
fornia that seasons do not interrupt, and the na- 
tural beauty and geologic value of the San Francis- 
co Bay area. The surrounding hills provide long 
nature walks on which is developed the power of 
observation and lessons in natural scientific an- 
alysis. The harbor islands, beaches and observa- 
tories and zoos furnish the honor trips toward 


which the groups work with ardor. 


The club was organized in February, 1937, and 
was a small group whose competition was indivi- 
dual; but when the organization had expanded to 
six groups in the sprirg of ’39, it had changed to 
group competition and u spirit of cooperation was 
made possible among its members. Each club was 
given an Indian name, the Apaches, the Koolenais, 
the Mojaves, the Iroquois, the Mohicans and the 
Comanches. The first step for the new boy is to 
give and memorize the Naturalists’ Promise, the 
Law, the Watchword and the Meaning of the Ranks. 
It is a valuable program for untaught youth. When 
this has been accomplished, he is ready to set to 
work for the rank of Leafmaster, the first rank. 
Qualifying there, he is an official member of the 
club and is in line for his neckerchief. 

He must work for each succeeding rank, Tree- 
master, Woodsmaster and the final goal, Explorer- 
Naturalist—that launches him into full recognition 
with the eagle’s wings insignia. In the ascending 
march the Naturalist is given tests for rank that 
curiously but unquestionably fit him for serious 
training in important fields. In the leader’s words, 
“The Leafmaster learns little things well; he is as 
the leaf, small, but his knowledge will grow; the 
Treemaster may be compared to the tree, for he, 
too, has learned things well and his knowledge is 
greater than that of the Leafmaster. So it goes 
also with the Woodsmaster and the Explorer-Na- 
turalist, each builds better and better on what he 
has learned before.” 
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Tactfully injecting the watchwords of the club 
whenever possible, the leader by tests, ex- 
amples and through the media of games brings 
them repeatedly ot mind until patience, vigilance, 
cooperation and neatness have become a part of 
them. Such ideals strengthen character and build 
up disciplined habits in an incredibly short time. 
Each group has its routine day every week, leaving 
school at the close of the afternoon session in the 
leader’s station wagon. The nature walk is devoted 
to observing birds, animals, rock formation, plant 
life and playing games that prove and develop in- 
dividual alertness and group 


cooperation. It goes on until 
six o'clock. In _ inclement 
weather the band is as- 


sembled in the nature work 
shop or a museum where 
there can. be specialized 
study. 


While in the field the Na- 
turalists also are taught the 
rudiments of the club, given 
periods of silence which is of 
first importance in the obser- 
vation of animal life, the 
methods of observing and ear 
training, and when the group 
has assimilated the prin- 
ciples, it is given tests with 
other groups for the honor 
trips on which only thorough- 
ly prepared boys may go. The 
beach at low tide in Marin 
county is a rare treat. So is 
Golden Gate park or an eve- 
ning before the telescope at 
one of the observatories. This 
latter is chiefly for those in- 
dividuals who favor Astrono- 
my. On these trips the con- 
stellations and stars are given 
name and position, and the 
wonders of interstellar space 
are explained from the floor 
of the observatory. 


Sea life and rock formation 
find interest among - the 
youngest of boys and their 
pockets are crammed with 
specimens after every honor 
trip to beach and cove. One 
such trip is the Farallones, 











where Nature has placed rocks and sea life in abun- 
dance and man has placed a light house and nothing 
more. The leader must charter a launch that bobs 
over a choppy sea and sometimes affects—un- 
pleasantly—stomachs and enthusiasms alike. But 
it is a rich experience for budding naturalists. 

Summer camp adds inestimably to the practical, 
daily demonstration of the principles and ideals set 
forth at home in the once-a-week training. Par- 
roty repetition becomes an interesting reality. The 
South Fork of the Eel River, where their camp is 
set u», provides a beautiful and demonstrable scene 
for the purpose, and the 
countryside with its slopes of 
surface deposits, its quiet 
lakes and abundant plant and 
creature life gives the leader 
a fine background on which to 
prove his theories. 

Rarely does a boy fail to 
respond to this outdoor train- 
ing or bring back developed 
qualities of mind and body. 





Man Against the Sea 


I’ stood in the breakers 
and let the sea 

Like a charging giant roll 
over me; 

I heard its thunder and 
I felt its power 

And my insignificance in 
that hour. 

There is no symbol of 
eternity 

Like the rolling majesty 
of the sea, 

Yet not a wave in that 
mighty ocean 

Is moved by any human 
emotion, 

And can ever know, and 
love, and wonder; 

There is no heart in the 
ocean’s thunder, 

But I who am tossed there 
so helplessly 

Can know,—love God for 
eternity. 


Walter Sullivan, O.S.B. 
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Why Women Work 


Walter Sullivan, O.S.B. 


T IS AN old-fashioned view to protest against 

so many women in industry. It is old-fashioned 
because they must work to live, and because em- 
ployers want them to work, and because their work 
is needed. It is also a wrong view if it goes so far 
as to desire a social system in which women could 
not work, since women have the ethical right to 
support themselves and do satisfying work outside 
the state of marriage and the convent. In this 
paper I am not going to propose the removal of 
women from industry, but I am going to consider 
the problems raised by women being in industry, 
and their possible solution. 

My first principle is that the problems of women 
in industry are rooted in an entirely false idea of 
the true freedom and dignity of women. I derive 
this principle from a passage in the papal en- 
cyclical letter, Casti Connubii On Christian Mar- 
riage, written by Pius XI, December 31, 1930. So 
fundamental do I find this passage that I take the 
liberty to quote it: 

“Today false teachers try to dim the luster of 
conjugal faith and purity, and do not scruple to do 
away with the honorable and trusting obedience 
that woman owes to man. Many of these teachers 
go further, and assert that such a subjection of one 
party to the other is unworthy of human dignity, 
that the rights of husband and wife are equal, 
wherefore they boldly proclaim the ‘emancipation’ 
of women. This emancipation, according to them, 
must be threefold. It is to be ‘social, economic, 
physiological’: Physiological, for the woman is to 
be freed at her own good pleasure from the burden- 
some duties properly belonging to a wife as com- 
panion and mother (we have already seen that this 
is not an emancipation, but a crime); Secondly, 
woman’s emancipation is to be social, inasmuch as 
the wife being freed from the cares of children and 
family, should, to the neglect of these, be able to 
follow her own bent and devote herself to business 
and even public affairs; Thirdly, woman’s emanci- 
pation is to be economic, whereby the woman even 
without the knowledge and against the wishes of 
her husband, may be at liberty to conduct her own 
affairs, giving her attention to these rather than to 
children, husband, and family. 

“This, however, is not the true emancipation of 
woman, nor that rational and exalted liberty which 
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belongs to the noble office of a Christian woman and 
wife. It is rather the debasing of the womanly 
character and the dignity of motherhood, and in- 
deed of the whole family, as a result of which the 
husband suffers the loss of his wife, the children 
of their mother, and the home and the whole family 
an ever watchful guardian. More than this, this 
false liberty and unnatural equality with the hus- 
band is to the detriment of the woman herself, for 
if the woman descends from her truly regal throne 
to which she has been raised within the walls of 
the home by means of the Gospel, she will soon be 
reduced to the old state of slavery, if not in ap- 
pearance, certainly in reality, and become, as she 
did among the pagans of old, the mere tool of man.” 

The toastmaster at a suffragette meeting put it 
very tersely when he offered this toast to the 
women: “To the ladies, now our equals, formerly 
our superiors.” 

It has occurred to me that the problems of 
women in industry follow the threefold program of 
feminists to “emancipate” woman. Let us consider 
these problems in this order, physiological, social, 
and economic. 


I. The Physiological Problems of Women in 
Industry 


Spiritually, woman’s purpose and destiny are the 
same as man’s, but physically, and even mentally 
her purpose in life differs from man’s as to struc- 
ture, function, character, and aptitude. No educa- 
tion should ever attempt to make her the same as 
man. According to Alexis Carrell in his Man the 
Unknown, page 90: “Ignorance of this funda- 
mental truth has led promoters of feminism to be- 
lieve that both sexes should have the same educa- 
tion, the same powers, and the same responsibilities. 
In truth, woman differs from man profoundly. 
Every one of the cells of her body bears the mark 
of her sex. The same is true of her organs, and 
above all of her nervous system. Women should 
develop these aptitudes in accordance with their 
own nature without trying to imitate the males, 
for their part in the progress of civilization is 
higher than that of man.” 

Not for nothing did God say in the book of Gene- 
sis: “Male and female He created them.” Hence 
in his great letter, Rerum Novarum on The Condi- 
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tions of Labor, which has been justly called the 
Magna Charta of Laboring People, Pope Leo XIII 
briefly sums up the doctrine of the Catholic Church 
on the important question of women in industry: 
“Women are not suited for certain occupations. A 
woman is by nature fitted for home-work, and it is 
this work which is best suited to preserve her 
modesty and promote the good upbringing of chil- 
dren and the well-being of the family.” 

If, despite her physical differences from man, 
woman is, by circumstances, forced to go to work 
in industry, she should be protected by humane 
rules: she requires reasonable hours, abolition of 
night work, safeguarding of her maternity and 
fecundity, removal of occasions that expose her to 
physical injury, and before all the protection of 
her modesty and purity. We cannot be indifferent 
in this. As the mothers, so will be the nation. 


II. Social Problems of Women in Industry 


According to the U.S. Census report of 1930, ten 
and three quarter millions of women were gain- 
fully employed outside the home. Today the esti- 
mate is probably much higher. When one stops 
to consider the social problems raised by ten and 
three quarter million women divided between home 
and industry it gives a man pause to think. Here 
are some of the social problems raised by the army 
of women in industry: 

First in its serious social repercussions is the 
problem of the married woman worker and her in- 
ability to live a normal married life, and do justice 
to her position as wife and mother, in fact, often 
the impossibility of motherhood at all. 

As a consequence of this last condition, the 
American home is endangered by the ineffective- 
ness of a part-time wife and mother, and by failure 
to reproduce itself. We speak about defense, but, 
under God, I cannot see how a nation like ours can 
defend itself whose women are on a large scale 
regimented into industry instead of being en- 
couraged to found families. If it is true that the 
basic unit of a nation is the family, then whatever 
undermines the family and home is more dangerous 
to our America than a fleet of enemy bombers 
headed for New York City. 

A further social problem of women in industry is 
the double-salary situation. Wives who work 
create a false standard of living in the home. If, 
and when they stop working, the income drop is a 
fruitful cause of trouble at home. The family is 
forced to fall back on a lower standard of living, 
and their unpreparedness for this economy leads to 
strife and economic failure of one more family. 

Furthermore, the false liberty of a working wife 
often encourages her to rid herself of the onerous 
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duties of wife and mother by seeking an easy di- 
vorce. She finds the way possible to lead a separate 
economic existence from her husband, and she pur- 
sues what she calls independence by wrecking an- 
other American home. 

Perhaps the greatest reform in industry could be 
directed toward the safeguarding of the family by 
refusing to hire married women unless they are the 
sole support of themselves or family. For, I would 
be the first to admit that there are circumstances 
when a wife has no other alternative but industry 
if she and her family are going to eat. 


III. Economic Problems of Women in Industry 


The third set of problems raised by women being 
in industry is economic; it has to do with the real 
reason why so many women are in industry today. 
Let me say, first of all, that women have a right 
to choose a vocation; if a woman chooses a business 
career, I for one, have no old-fashioned ideas about 
her right to do so. I recognize, that while marriage 
is, by nature, woman’s normal vocation, she ‘is free 
to choose a career outside of marriage. The Church 
has always recognized this right, for all our Catho- 
lic Sisterhoods are based upon this right of a 
woman’s choice of a state of life. 

But I often wonder how many women have chosen 
business or industry because they wanted to work. 
I think, if we are honest with ourselves, we will 
admit that, in general, most women are now in 
industry because they have to work. They have 
little choice. Married women will gladly withdraw 
from industrial and commercial life if a suitable 
family wage is paid to their husbands. Their with- 
drawal, like the prevention of child labor will react 
favorably upon the labor situation, will lessen un- 
employment among men who can then become heads 
of families. Upon this question of married women 
working to bolster up the inadequate wages of their 
husbands, Pius XI speaks forcibly in his letter, 
Quadragesimo Anno on Reconstructing the Social 
Order: “Mothers will above all devote their work 
to the home and the things connected with it. In- 
tolerable and to be opposed with all our strength is 
the abuse whereby mothers of families, because of 
the insufficiency of the father’s wage are forced to 
engage in gainful occupations outside the home to 
the neglect of their own proper cares and duties, 
especially the education of their children.” 


This throws the problem squarely back upon the 
shoulders of those industrialists who do not yet pay 
an adequate family wage to the heads of families. 

Quoting from the pamphlet, Women in Industry 
by the members of the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference, Social Action Dept., I venture to say 
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that: “Much of the problems of working women 
resolves itself into a question of how to solve the 
general industrial problem and especially of how 
to obtain for all men employment, and at least a 
family wage. According to the U.S. Dept. of Labor, 
between $1,200 and $2,000 a year per family is 
necessary for minimum life and decency. Yet in 
1929, the year of our greatest prosperity, a fifth of 
our families received less than $1,000 a year, and 
two-fifths less than $1,500, and in 1935 and 1936 
over one-half of the families in the United States 
received less than $1,250, and a third less than 
$1,000. In 1932, nine out of ten families did not 


receive the health and decency standard of $2,000. 
If the men wage earners made a family wage, few 
of their wives, who count up to nearly four millions 
in gainful occupations would attempt work outside 
the home, but would stay at home and take care of 
their families and children—something that is not 
by any means a part-time job. It would mean a 
lower infant mortality, less juvenile delinquency, 
and crime, a strengthening of family religious life, 
a rise of sexual morality and ideals, a nation of 
children stronger in soul, mind and body, longer 
schooling for girls, earlier marriages and more of 
them.” 


The Gentleman desires Peace 
(Continued from page 127) 


reservedly. If she wiil have me, I offer her mar- 
riage and all the security I can possibly give her. 
I know that life with me doesn’t promise a bed of 
roses, that things and persons out of the past will 
bob up now and then, that usually I’m in a difficulty 
of some kind. But, I believe I can compensate for 
that by loyalty and by faith, and by every human 
effort to build a happiness we both can share.” 

Father Hubert glanced at Martha. “Do you love 
him?” he asked. 


“When have I been able to conceal it?” she | 
answered. “Father, I’ve loved him so long that I“ 
could almost hate him for nearly breaking my} 


heart.” 

“No, don’t hate him,” said the priest. “The 
wretch deserves a better fate.” He laughed, but 
sobered immediately. “My dear daughter, Paul 


hasn’t had a blameless life, and, as he says, things , 
and persons out of the past will bob up now and 


then. He has told me that the woman of his wild 
youth is coming to this country, will be in Chicago 
Thursday. I think we can safely say he will set her 
down in her proper place. He may have some un- 
pleasant scenes with her, but we can expect that. 
And Irene, who I see by this morning’s papers is 
to leave the hospital tomorrow—well, it’s never 
been a secret that he doesn’t love her. We can feel 
sorry for her in a certain way; but there is no 
quarreling with life. There must be losers just as 
there are winners. Personally, I recommend Paul, 


and, I think, if you marry him, you can be very. 


happy with him. However, it’s for you to form the 
decision, and for you to take him for better or for 
worse, to shut your eyes to what has been, to open 
your heart to what can be.” 

“Thank you, Father,” said Baxter, gravely: 
“You’ve taken all the words out of my mouth.” 

Martha slipped a hand under the doctor’s right 
arm, clung to him as she scanned his countenance. 
“For better or for worse,” she murmured, “I’ll love 
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you always. These many years I’ve shut my eyes 
to your secret, and I'll shut them tighter. I know 
what you are now, and that is all that matters. 
Your child, I'll love her as my own, and I hope your 
love for mine will be as true. And your work, it’s 
our work. I know your ambitions; I know your 
goal; I’ll never lose sight of them. And these 
women, Irene, Marlene—they’ll fade into the back- 
ground, and we shan’t ever speak of them. Perhaps 
you never saw it that way, but for eight years it’s 
been you and I against the world, and the world 
hasn’t separated us. And now if we honestly put 
our hearts and heads together...” 

“I’m afraid I’ll never be able to tell you all that 
is in my heart,” said Baxter, “but I entrust it all 
to your care. And Father Hubert, if you will, I’d 
like to have you arrange our wedding. It’s my 
wish to be married in old Saint Peter’s Church, at 
a very early Mass two or three weeks from today, 
when I shall have put some of my present affairs 
in order. I know Father Oliver is stationed there 
during the week, between retreat classes, and I’d 
be pleased to have him perform the ceremony. Will 
you try to arrange that for us?” 

The priest nodded. “I'll notify the pastor,” he 
said, “and I’ll try to get Father Oliver for you, but 
you'll be obliged to go there for a formal declaration 
and to receive instructions. Canon law, my boy.” 

Now Baxter nodded, grinned. “We submit,” he 
said rather humorously. “We'll be there together 
in a day or two. Now, Father, if you'll be so polite 
as to turn around and look the other way—ahem, 
this lady has the most inviting lips—and, anyway, 
there must be some books in the library you haven’t 
read....” 

The priest laughed aloud, tripped to the stairs. 
“I’m practically up in my room right now!” He 
glanced over his shoulder, winked. “Go ahead, 
there’s nobody looking.” 

THE END 
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THE GRAIL is one of the most interesting 
publications I have ever had the pleasure 
of reading. I have never picked it up after 
a hard day’s work at the office and failed 
to find it invigorating. I like it best for 
its well presented broad and varied sub- 
jects. R. Z., Pennsylvania 


I wish to compliment you for the many fine 
articles in THE GRAIL. There is no part of 
this good paper that I dislike. I enjoy read- 
ing your unbiased and fair treatment and 
comment on the crucial current topics of 
the day. The past year I have taken eight 
papers—weekly, monthly, and daily—most 
of them being secular. I try to read in all 
of these, and I always read THE GRAIL. I 
would like to say this: I believe your paper 
is free of propaganda in discussions on war, 
labor, ete. E. C., Indiana 

In my opinion THE GRAIL is the most in- 
teresting Catholic publication we have ever 
receiv It is the one publication that I 
make a special effort to read from cover to 
cover. our May issue on Vocations was 
especially interesting. H. McC., Mass. 

This age needs the frankness of calling a 
spade a spade—not dreaming and getting 
side-tracked in consequence. The people 
need intelligent and thoughtful guidance. 
You have given so much. I know you will 


do more. N. N., Mo. 


It is hard for me to say which articles 1 
prefer, as I have yet to find an article 
which I did not enjoy. R. J., Calif. 


I have truly enjoyed THE GRAIL immensely. 
As I am a business woman and don’t find 
a lot of time to read, I enjoy short stories. 
Words cannot describe the I learned 
from the story, “One Man’s Family” in 
your June issue. Your magazine has also 
inspired my young son very much. 
H. M., Wis. 


I think THE GRAIL is one of the leading 
monthly papers published in this country. 
I hardly think you can improve it very 
much, unless you make it bigger. N.R., Il. 


I cannot praise your little magazine too 
highly—the entire make-up of it is splendid. 
Personally, I like your progressive humani- 
tarian yet tolerant view. I feel that this 
is the day when the Catholic Church should 
stress the brotherhood and rights of men 
who have done the labor of this world (and 
THE GRAIL DOES) far more than of doc- 
trines. For these are perilous times and 
only love, Christ love, can save the world. 
Your magazine has more of that than any 
other Christian publication I have ever 
read. A. R., New York 


I like THE GRAIL and really do not find fault 
with it in any way—I have been benefitted 
by reading it—mentally and spiritually. 
S. K., Minn. 
Your magazine to me is all and more than 
anyone could wish. If I were younger I am 
sure it weuld still be wanted just as it is. 
My wonder is how you can produce such an 
excellent magazine for subscription 
price asked. O. L., Colorado 
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We congratulate you on publishing such a 
fine magazine. Its contents are not only 
interesting and instructive, but also enter- 
taining. B. S., S. Dakota 


The entire spirit of THE GRAIL is so pro- 
gressive and for the people—with intelli- 
gence, one will, and a real purpose. It’s 
by far the best Catholic magazine—and I do 
read them. A. T. New York 


Somehow other magazines fail to have the 
“feel” that THE GRAIL does. I can’t quite 
explain that feeling, but somehow when 
each issue comes out, it makes one feel that 
he is again meeting an old friend and the 
reunion is a happy one. Other magazines 
are just magazines, some months good, 
some months not so good. But THE GRAIL 
is consistently good and its slant is very 
acceptable to those who read my ay oe so 
I guess it must be to your other readers 
also. H. C. M., Penn. 


I think THE GRAIL is very fine in every 
manner and because I considered it so 
splendid in the shaping of character I have 
it sent to my son who is in the Navy. 

M. B., ‘Calif. 


I think THE GRAIL is one of the nicest maga- 
zines. I save each copy. And some day I 
want to go read them all over again. In the 
meantime I lend them to my friends. 
Mrs. L. S., New York 


This is the best Catholic m ine for 
adults that I have ever read. I. R. D., Ill. 


I like THE GRAIL very much, just as it is. 
Its contents seem to interest every member 
of the family and is read from cover to 
cover. M. E. M. Conn. 


My husband and I read THE GRAIL from 
cover to cover and then pass it on to con- 
vert-friends. I am also a convert and so 
need all the instruction in our religion that 
I can Mrs. J. L. G., Calif. 

Your magazine is splendid reading for 
young and old and I might say it has every- 
thing one wants to read, excellent variety. 
I give my copies to non-Catholics to read 
and they enjoy them and wait patiently each 
month to receive them. R. H. Ky. 


THE GRAIL is one of the best magazines that 
we have ever received. I certainly like it 
and when we finish it I mail it out to a 
friend who shares it with others. 

M. C., Idaho 


THE GRAIL gives pleasure to the young and 
old alike. dg in this manner because 
I have noti how the different members 
of the family enjoy the articles in THE 
GRAIL. P. J., Missouri 


The Cover - THE onees, . vey rt seg and 
encourages the reading of the en maga- 
zine of educational, entertaini , and clean 
literature. It is recommendable for both 
Catholic and non-Catholic readers alike. 
Mrs. W. §S., Illinois 


Our patients in the hospital read THE GRAIL 
with interest and pleasure. 8. J., Ky. 
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That For Which He Stood 


Mary Lanigan Healy 


GUESS Father Graham was friends with about 

everybody in town. You’d see him stop along 
the sidewalk and laugh and talk with the boys 
squatting there with their marbles, and you’d see 
him a little while later swinging along between two 
men with lunch pails coming off shift at The Mine. 
In fact, in all the years he was our pastor, I don’t 
think there was a single person in town who had a 
word to say against him or what he stood for until 
Eddie Baker came along. 

My Dad was a miner and so is my husband, John. 
The work up at The Mine is hard but our men are 
strong and grateful for their jobs, and we women 
do our best to make our homes good places for them 
to come back to when the closing whistle blows each 
day. That is, that’s the way things were until 
Eddie Baker came along. Until then, there was 
never anything but the kindliest feelings toward 
The Mine and the Company that provided regular 
pay envelopes. 

Eddie worked at The Mine too but he really 
wasn’t one of us. He’d only come to town a few 
months ago and he brought with him ideas entirely 
new to us. He was always talking about “rights” 
and “wage slaves” and “the coming order.” Like I 
say, we were all pretty content with things the way 
they were and why anybody listened to him is hard 
to understand, looking back. But there were those 
who listened and it was like a fever the way his 
ideas spread. It was like a fever that burnt up 
those it touched without them even knowing they 
were sick. 

At first the men began going to Eddie’s meetings 
out of curiosity and they’d come home and sort of 
joke about what had been said, but first thing you 
knew, they began to take them seriously and we 
women even suspected that we were kept ignorant 
of some of their plans. Even my John, as steady 
and good as any man in the world, said once when 
I pressed him for details of a meeting from which 
he had come home extra late, “There are some 
things women don’t understand.” 

Quite naturally we turned to Father Graham 
with our worries and he cautioned us to pray and 
he himself went to talk to Eddie Baker, but Eddie 
had smooth answers to his face and other things 
to say behind his back. They even hinted that he 
had come out against the Church itself, saying it 
was not the friend of the working man. 

That was the way things were, sort of strained 
and tense, at the time the accident happened up at 
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The Mine. I heard all about it later because it 
was my John who was sent tearing his old car down 
the hill to Father Graham’s house. Father was 
walking back and forth the length of the porch 
when John came along. You’d often see him pacing 
there, his lips moving in Latin words, and if he 
caught the glance of any passer-by he’d smile 
friendly in greeting and the interruption by no 
means seemed disrespectful to the Lord. 

John said Father came forward to meet him be- 
cause he could probably tell by the look of him that 
something was wrong. 


“What is it, John?” Father asked, his finger 
keeping the place in the black Office book. 


“They want you, Father, at The Mine. There’s 
been an accident.” 

Father started immediately toward the church, 
his dark cassock whipping against his legs. It was 
then that John thought to tell him who’d been hurt. 
So he called out, “I don’t think you’ll need the 
Blessed Sacrament, Father. It’s Eddie Baker whose 
been hurt. I don’t think he’s even Catholic.” 


Father did not even break his pace at the name 
of Eddie Baker but in no time at all was in the 
church and out and climbing into the car beside 
John. Moving swiftly toward the mine, John said, 
he thought it only fair to warn Father about what 
he was going in to. “It’s a cave-in,” he told the 
priest, “and Eddie’s in a pretty bad way. He’s 
trapped so they don’t even dare to try to dig him 
out. It would bring down the retaining wall not 
only on him but to crush whoever else was near. 
Any minute the wall is likely to come down by itself 
as it is.” 

When Father didn’t answer a word, John thought 
he hadn’t understood the meaning of what he’d just 
told him, so he went on, “There’d be mortal danger 
for yourself, if you go near. I think you ought to 
know.” 

John told me later that Father smiled at him and 
that it occurred to him that his face had that self- 
same expression that he wore when he was reading 
office and some one passed by and he paused to 
smile as though he was certain the Lord would 
comprehend such interruption. But John said that 
familiar smile didn’t keep him from feeling abso- 
lutely terrible when he stopped the car for Father 
to get out. 

By that time a crowd had gathered at the hill be- 
cause word travels fast about anything going 
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wrong up there. Women were there in their house 
dresses and aprons and some of them had the suds 
from their washing machines yet wet on their arms. 
You see, you don’t think of anything when you 
hear there’s been a cave-in at the mine. You run 
as fast as you can, your heart pounding in fear and 
prayer as you run. I remember I had little Jackie 
in my arms, wrapped in the blankets which had 
been over him in his nap, and I must have stretched 
poor Ellen’s arm the way I pulled her as we ran. 
I tell you I could have cried in relief and my knees 
went weak when I saw my John safe behind the 
wheel of his car. 

The crowd was kept at a distance because women 
are apt to become hysterical at such a time and 
there is always the fear that somebody’s wife or 
mother will rush right into the black hole of the 
mine. But even where we stood at the distance, we 
could hear the awful screams. Wild and shrill the 
screams went up and every one knew that pain and 
fear were pressing down on Eddie Baker atop the 
weight of dirt and rocks. And toward the sicken- 
ing sounds Father Graham was calmly walking, a 
tall, broadshouldered figure even among these 
strong mining men. 

“Dear heaven,” a woman sort of moaned, “can’t 
they do anything to get him out?” and knowing 
how things were, another asked in a queer tone, 
“Would you want your man to try?” At that the 
one who had spoken first covered her face with her 
hands and began to cry out loud. 

“Anyway,” someone else said, 
wouldn’t do much good to get him out. 
so bad.” 

“Then why...?” The voice that asked why 
didn’t finish but she didn’t need to because that 
same “why” was in all our hearts. Why did Father 
Graham have to walk in there where Eddie was? 
Why did a man like that have to risk his life for 
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such as Eddie,—Eddie who had scoffed and ridi- 
culed all that for which Father Graham stood? I 
guess we thought too of what Eddie stood for. 
He’d brought the mutterings of dissatisfaction into 
our midst, he’d taken our men to meetings on Sun- 
day mornings when they should have been at Mass; 
he’d sent them home to us smelling of beer and 
reeking of rotten insinuations. On the other hand, 
the pastor stood for all which was dear and good 
and safe to us. Yet, I think, that even as the con- 
trast between the two rose in our minds there was 
not one among us who would have called Father 
back if we could. Maybe the Blessed Mother felt 
a bit as we did when she too, stood on a hill. May- 
be, the proud sorrow which was ours at the sight 
of that brave figure striding forward was somewhat 
akin to hers. 

The screams stopped and we thought Father must 
have reached Eddie beyond the black yawning place 
at the end of the shaft. The silence was worse than 
the horror of the shouts and even the loveliness of 
the sunshine against the hills made the waiting 
more difficult to bear. The baby in my arms 
reached up toward a butter-fly above our heads and 
the woman near me was softly sobbing in her 
hands. Then out there in the peace beneath the 
sky, without an exchange of words there came to us 
what there was for us to do. Down we went to 
our knees and up from us welled a prayer like the 
butter-fly above the misery in our heads. 

Hail Mary, full of grace ..... 

(I think we knew that Father Graham was not 
coming back even before the wall went down.) 

“Pray for us sinners now and at the hour of our 
death. Amen.” 

The timbers gave way and the wall went down 
with a muffled roar and frantically the men began 
to dig. But it was too late to save him for our- 
selves. 


Leaning in Prison 


By an Exconvict, Exparolee 


T MIGHT be added that my present status is 
doing time. No! I am not doing time. True I 

am incarcerated in the State Prison of Southern 
Michigan, for a term of from fifteen to thirty years, 
but I am not just doing time. I am preparing my- 
self for the time when once more the great steel 
doors will swing open. When that time comes, God 
willing, I will bé properly prepared to take my place 
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in society, a place far removed from that which 
was my lot heretofore. 


No longer will a laboring job be of interest, ex- 
cept in an emergency, or as a stepping stone to 
something better. Six more years, in which to 


study and assimilate the needed fundamentals. Not 
long. Time flies altogether too fast for the busy 
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man, but already I have gained a little towards 
my goal. 


What a source of learning this Institution is. 
One cannot begin to realize the immensity of the 
Schoo! system until some sort of program of learn- 
ing is begun. I was here before for nearly eight 
years and did not give a thought to the possibilities 
presented, until about four months before I was to 
be paroled. 

It was practically impossible to carry out any 
amount of learning in that short time, but it did 
show me what could be done. Having been shown 
that, I decided, when resentenced to prison, to make 
the most of the opportunity offered, to accumulate 
all the knowledge possible. 


Always having been interested in farming, I went 
to the Agricultural School, where I took such sub- 
jects as Animal Husbandry, Poultry, Agricultural 
Chemistry, Field Crops, Farm Management, Farm 
Economics, Introductory Biology, Forestry, Rab- 
bits, Behaviorism, Parliamentary Usage, Teacher’s 
Training, and did some Animal Husbandry Re- 
searchwork, earning a Diploma from the State 
College. This done, I taught Poultry and Animal 
Husbandry for a while, then entered the Com- 
mercial School and took such subjects as Typing, 
Shorthand, Bookkeeping. 


The opportunity presented itself to enter the 
Chaplain’s employ. This would not hinder what I 
had been doing for some time; in fact, the chance 
to do considerable typing was right in accord with 
my latest efforts—writing short stories. 

Two years had slipped by since I started to write, 
and still no checks, in spite of the fact that I did 
everything I could to bring them to a commercial 
standard to meet market demands. 


One day a friend asked why I did not write ar- 
ticles along Religious lines, seeing that I was work- 
ing in the Chaplain’s Office. 

The idea bore fruit, and at last I did write one 
and send it out with great hopes—it came back in 
two weeks with a form rejection slip, same as my 
stories had. 


I still thought it was all right, so I rewrote the 
first page, which had become soiled, and sent it 
out again. Three weeks later a letter of accept- 
ance arrived. Another month swept rapidly by; in 
the meantime I had written and sent out eleven 
more articles of a like nature. Another acceptance 
and still another letter saying if I would change a 
slight item they would be glad to purchase what I 
had sent them. 

It seemed I had arrived in one market at least. 
Now why couldn’t I sell fiction if I could sell ar- 
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ticles. I took some of my rejected stories out and 
read them over. I had to admit they weren’t so 
good. I could see they lacked something, but what? 
I had situation, plot, either a surprise ending or a 
comical twist to leave the reader with that happy 
feeling. Surely, if I could write for the better 
magazines, I could write for the pulps, where the 
average reader intelligence was far lower. 


As I read through these early efforts, I noticed 
time and time again, that I had explained what was 
going to happen in the later part of the story, in- 
stead of leaving anything for the reader to think 
out. 

A little revising and one of them seemed to be in 
order, so out it went. Three months passed, then 
one day it came back, but with a letter asking that 
some changes be made and that it be resubmitted. 


If I hadn’t learned to type, I wouldn’t have 
started writing in the first place, and if I had not 
come to prison I would not have learned to type. 
Should I thank God for the opportunity, and for 
opening my eyes to the opportunity when it was 
presented, or should I curse fate—I decided that 
everything had happened for the best. 


Would I ever want for a job now? Not much. [ 
have my own portable noiseless typewriter and can 
sit in my room, anywhere, anyplace, and type out 
salable material. Material that will pay me far 
more than any job I could ever hope to hold. 


Will the fact that I have the stigma of Prison 
attached to my nmae hinder? No! In fact it will 
help in this particular line. Of course there are 
some things, that having been in prison, I cannot 
write, but there are just as many other things 
which I can write about, and that editors are eager 
for. 


Anyway, I have found my niche in the scheme of 
world affairs and I can thank an all-powerful God 
that saw to it, that when the time came, I was 
guided in the right direction and shown the path 
that leads to financial independence and happiness. 
Happy in prison? Yes, for I am not merely writing 
for money; I am writing what I believe will help 
other young men keep out of prison, and writing 
what will help parents to teach youngsters what 
they should know, so that they may never have to 
learn what I did—in prison. 


There are wonderful schools in prison today, but 
there is not one thing—educaticnally speaking—to 
be learned in prison, that can’t be learned easier, 
with less effort, and with far less heartache, to the 
pupil as well as their loved ones, in the outside free 
schools, schools accessible to any boy or girl wish- 
ing to learn. 
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Between the Lines 


America Faces Real Sacrifices 


OR THE past year we have 

been warned of stern sacri- 

fices ahead. So far the sacri- 
fices haven’t been so apparent, 
but that doesn’t mean their need 
doesn’t exist. True, food prices 
have advanced slightly and in in- 
dustrial localities rents are on the 
increase, due to housing shortages. 
But these factors are more than off- 
set by constantly increasing employ- 
ment and much higher earnings and 
wages. 

However, the sacrifices needed are 
not so much along financial lines as 
they are in the field of every day 
commodities. Although some manu- 
factured articles are becoming 
searcer, so far, their lack has not 
been seriously felt. But, unless 
America is to fail in its defense job 
and in its announced task of all out 
aid to Britain, many commodities 
now on the markets will have total- 
ly disappeared in a few months. 


Although the fact has been mini- 
mized in newspaper reports, Ameri- 
ca is badly behind on its defense 
production and its aid to Britain. 
This has been due to several factors, 
some of which are serious indict- 
ments against present American 
methods. The sad truth is, many 
American firms are insisting upon 
“business as usual,” causing defense 
production to be, in far too many 
cases, over and above normal pro- 
duction for domestic consumption. 


The blame for the chaos and in- 
sufficient production does not lie all 
in one place, but a great deal of 
the confusion has existed at the very 
top where official indecision and 
bungling are slowing up and seri- 
ously endangering production work. 
American factories, mills, and ship- 
yards have been breaking all sorts 
of records as they produce orders 
far ahead of schedule and in the 
vast majority of cases, industrial 
Managements and labor have been 
doing more than was expected of 
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them. But industry can’t fill orders 
until it gets them and can produce 
their products only if the materials, 
tools, and parts are available. In 
some cases, a large percentage of 
the money appropriated several 
months ago has not yet been turned 
into orders for vitally needed de- 
fense materials and, of course, their 
production can not begin until con- 





Our Questionnaire 


The questionnaires which 
THE GRAIL mailed out to all 
subscribers have been returned 
in such‘ volume that it has 
been impossible to get the an- 
swers all tabulated in time for 
this issue. It is hoped that by 
September we shall be able to 
give our readers a complete 
survey of interest in all the 
questions. We take this op- 
portunity to thank all of you 
for the cordial and sincere sug- 
gestions sent in. Individual in- 
quiries asked on the question- 
naires will be answered as 
soon as we can get to them. 


The Editors. 











tracts are placed. But the big 
trouble these days is the “bottle- 
necks” we hear so much about and 
which are, for the most part, the re- 
sults of a lack of official foresight 
and coordination in our defense 
efforts. 


Many of these bottlenecks arise 
through a lack of machine tools in 
new defense industries. However, a 
large part of these tools are now 
available in private enterprises 
which are going ahead on their 
“business as usual” schedules. Al- 
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though automobile production has 
been ordered cut 20%, this reduc- 
tion is being applied by slow degrees 
and is progressive during the 
months ahead. Perhaps a 40% re- 
duction is necessary, for such a re- 
duction would release badly needed 
machine tools for defense work. 


Our steel requirements have been 
seriously underestimated and soon 
steel may be put under severe ra- 
tions. With the government order- 
ing a 500% increase in heavy 
bomber production, aluminum for 
domestic purposes may become 
temporarily a thing of the past. But 
automobiles, steel, and aluminum are 
not the only things in which domes- 
tic production must be heavily cur- 
tailed if our defense efforts are not 
to fail through inadequacy of pro- 
duction or tardiness. Many plants 
making the thousand and one things 
so familiar in daily life can now be 
used to better advantage in defense 
production. If we are to successful- 
ly reach the goal we have set, these 
products must soon be cut down or 
replaced by substitutes. 


America has entered the struggle 
against a system which subordinates 
everything to military conquest and 
we can not hope to win unless we 
coordinate production activities in- 
stead of letting them head in all 
directions as they are now doing. 


But, despite what has or has not 
been done to date in defense pro- 
duction, we may be positive that, be- 
fore long, stark necessity will de- 
mand we get down to serious busi- 
ness, even though a few manufac- 
turers may become unhappy at the 
disruption of their normal business 
and the nation’s shoppers may be 
disappointed to find store shelves 
bare of the usual luxuries and some 
necessities. We must prepare to 
sacrifice and sacrifice heavily if we 
expect to show the world that demo- 
cratic methods are superior to tota- 
litarian ones. 
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HAVE YOU A PAST? 


L. E. Eubanks 


WO WOMEN with marriageable daughters 

were discussing the eligibility of a certaix 
young bachelor. “I’m keeping my girl away from 
the fellow; he has a past,” said one. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” answered the other; “my 
husband had a ‘past’, but he’s done well by me. 
What man hasn’t a ‘past’?” 

There’s something to think about. Suppose that 
I canceled the friendship of every acquaintance who 
could not prove that his record was spotless. I’d 
lead a lonely life. And some of those I blacklisted 
would very likely be, generally speaking, twice as 
worthy and fine as I! 

It’s what we are today that counts; not what we 
were ten or twenty years ago. And even an un- 
savory past is useful—to the person who is now 
trying to do better. Known dangers are certainly 
easier to avoid than the unknown. We may reason- 
ably criticise the mistake being made, or the one 
being planned; but there is no more unjust nor un- 
reasonable action than to censure the other fellow 
or grieve for self over what has been done and is 
irreparable. 

An appalling number of lives have been wrecked 
by the “past” bugbear. Certain temperaments seem 
as helpless to escape it as they are to run away from 
their own shadow. In fact one victim, when told 
that he could go to a new location and start over 
replied, “That would be useless, my past is my 
other self; it isn’t so much what the world thinks 
of me, but what I think of myself.” 

That very attitude makes the man worth saving 
—though the restoration to normalcy depends 
principally on him. It reveals that the past is 
really dead, that regret for his mistake is too pro- 
found and sincere for wilful repetition to be at all 
probable. 

Not a thing in the world can be gained by this 
man’s continuing to suffer. No earthly power can 
unde those events of six years ago. Since he is to 
all intents and purposes a different man now, it 
would be just as fair and equally as effective to 
blame the man across the street—who doesn’t even 
know the conscience-stricken one. 


Mistakes are a part of life, “to err is human”; 
and a mistake of an ethical nature is no less natural 
than other kinds. The only unpardonable mistake 
is the one that is wilfully perpetuated; and the 
person who continues to worry over his past, when 
he is all right in the present (aside from this re- 
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trospective thought) is cheating himself of the op- 
portunity for happiness—weighing himself down 
with a martyrdom as pitiful as it is useless. 

A “past” connotates something “immoral.” A 
person can have made countless mistakes in his 
business career, blunders in the mastery of an art, 
etc., without having acquired a “past.” The most 
common field of activity for “ghosts of other years” 
is in matters of the heart. Knowing of my interest 
in psychology, R.W. asked my opinion as to whether 
he should lay his past before his fiancee, and a 
similar problem confronts thousands of engaged 
people every year. 

To tell or not to tell. Upon the answer may 
depend all future happiness for those involved. 
Against my advice, R.W. did tell. He believed his 
about-to-be wife was particularly sensible, she was 
“different”, etc.; and he so desired to be perfectly 
honest with her! 

She took it all the other way—even ended the dis- 
cussion by calling him several things which, even 
at his worst, R.W. had never been! 

At twenty-four R.W. is a vastly changed person 
from what he was at eighteen. Six years at that 
period of life makes a tremendous difference in a 
naturally thoughtful, observant person, such as R. 
W. He is healthy, educated, steady, ambitious, and 
particularly loyal-hearted. I cannot believe that 
the girl of his choice would have erred in accepting 
him. 

Instead, she broke his heart—as a result, re- 
member, of his anxiety to be absolutely “square” 
with her. R.W. had lived it down, the wound had 
healed; but she re-opened it. He is now ten times 
more remorseful than when the pain of self-censure 
was fresh. 

During his talk with me, R.W. asked several 
times, “What if she should find out about it later, 
after our marriage?” My answer to such a ques- 
tion is that any fair-minded person should under- 
stand the reason for not having told. R.W. desired 
happiness for both, successful marriage; and why 
take the chance of worrying her over a situation 
that was harmless, and unchangeable anyway? 
That could have been his position—sound and 
justifiable. As it turned out, she couldn’t have been 
any more bitter than she was when he aid tell her! 

If you have a past of which you are not proud, 
do not discuss it. The only way to remove its in- 
fluence on your present and future is to forget it. 
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Constantly reverting to it even in the case of a 
trivial blunder, may develop the trifle into an obses- 
sion. 

Take this as a guiding truth: You are not 
obliged, neither ethically nor logically, to tell your 
past to acquaintances; and when any one of them 
asks for such a confession, you can safely assume 
that further relations with that person will be un- 
satisfactory. 

Don’t attempt “adjustments” with such an in- 
quisitive one. That original inquiry, curious if not 
morbid, is highly significant. Adjustments are al- 
most certain to fail—they will never be entirely 
consummated; for such a person will dig the sub- 
ject up repeatedly, at every provocation. Don’t try 
it. 

You know (or certainly should) whether the mis- 
take of your past is such as to injure any associate 
now. If it is not of a dangerous or illegal type, 
then it’s nobody’s business but your own. Never 
mention it. 

That might be termed the objective course—con- 
cerning your past’s relation to other persons. The 
subjective side, your attitude toward self on the 
subject, is even more important. Detach that event 
or epoch from your life—virtually. The first step 
is to appreciate fully that, regardless of its im- 
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“Take up thy pallet and walk.” 
—St. Mark 2:9. 
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YOKED OR TANDEM 


ATRIMONY is spoken of as a yoke. A “yoke” is a beam 
or bar that rests on two necks or shoulders. The same 
burden is 

the weight of family duties in two, but doubles the joys, for a 
shared load is half a load, but a shared joy is a double joy. 


One day, when Jesus was teaching in a house at Capharnaum, 
such a crowd came to hear him that the room was filled to 
capacity. Four men came carrying a bed on which lay a para- 
lytic. When these men saw that they could not get in at the 
door because of the large crowd of people, they went up on the 
roof, took off some of the tiles, and let the sick man down 
through this opening to the Savior’s feet. He cured the sick 
man’s soul by forgiving his sins, and then bade him take up his bed and go into his house. 

fi husband and wife to carry their beds (although this may be necessar 


portance then, it is now passed, impossible of re- 
calling. 

Avoid retrospection; even when such a trend of 
thought starts generally, it is too apt to become 
specific on those events you wish to forget. Be 
active, objective, keenly alive to the present, and 
interested in purposeful, progressive work. Be con- 
stantly aiming at a worthwhile goal, trying to ac- 
complish great, then greater results. 

Pick friends of that type; not.those given to 
pessimism, brooding and idleness. The latter may 
undo in weeks what it has taken you years to ac- 
complish in re-building your life. It is unnecessary 
to expose yourself to that risk. 

A fine motto is, ““We suffer from ourselves; none 
else compels.” What you think makes or unmakes 
you; not what others think. The most dismal or 
disgraceful past imaginable can be blotted out, in | 
effect, by the intelligent use of psychology. It’s 
simple too; your mind is under your direction, with 
very little practice you can dismiss any baleful 
mental influence immediately it attacks you. Do 
that with your habit of pernicious retrospection; 
determine to quit it, and stick to the effort. Add 
to that a measure of buoyant enthusiasm over the 
present, and some interesting, constructive work. 
That’s all. You can’t fail. 
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laced on husband and wife. This yoke cuts 
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during house cleaning time), but He does bid them practice mutual forbearance with rane’ 
other’s weaknesses. very child of Adam has some birth mark, some fault or blemish of char- 
acter that can be removed only after long and painstaking treatment. Warts and moles can 
be removed from the body by an electric needle; not so character blemishes. An open wound 
is not healed by irritation, but by a soothing ointment, held in place by a firm bandage. To 
remind the partner constantly of his or her faults—that, each knows only too well, will not 
heal the wound or remove the blemish. Forbearance does not mean to condone a known fault, 
but to help the afflicted one by patient encouragement to overcome it or root it out. That is 
dividing the disagreeable burden of curing the fault and doubling the joy of the eventual cure. 
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The Roman Curia 


Eugene Spiess, O.S.B. 


EW people have any proper conception of the 

magnitude and extend of the actual workings 
of the committees and aids which Supreme Pon- 
tiffs, during the course of ages, have instituted to 
help the Pontiffs govern the Church of Jesus Christ. 
The Lord Jesus compared His Church with a 
mustard seed that would grow to become an im- 
mense tree. After the elapse of nearly two thou- 
sand years this tree has assumed such dimensions 
that courses, lasting several years, are taken by 
students in Rome to study all that falls under the 
headings of Constitutio Ecclesiae et Corpus Juris, 
namely, the various codes of the Sacred Canons, 
Rites and Rubrics and the general Constitution of 
the Catholic Church, the Canon Law. 


What then is the Roman Curia? It is the en- 
semble of all departments which assist the Sover- 
eign Pontiff at Rome. The Curia is frequenlty 
referred to as the Holy See. It consists of twelve 
Sacred Congregations, three Sacred Tribunals, and 
five Sacred Offices. It is the Supreme Court of the 
Church. 


It is not the scope of this article to detail at 
length the various duties that have been assigned 
to each of the units of the Roman Curia by the 
Supreme Pontiffs. In every priest’s home one may 
find a copy of the Official Catholic Directory, pub- 
lished yearly by P. J. Kenedy & Sons of Barclay 
St., New York City. In the first pages are the names 
of the Pope, the Cardinals, other members of the 
hierarchy who hold offices, and the various duties 
assigned to each unit of the Roman Curia are listed. 


We shall briefly sketch the points of interest 
relative to the actual work, practice, and diplomacy 
of the Roman Curia when this Sacred Court has 
come in contact with an individual or institution in 
any part of the world. 


With the exception of the Sacred Rota, Cardinals 
are at the head of the units of the Roman Curia. 
Not every Cardinal is thus employed, especially not 
those who live away from Rome. Cardinals dress in 
crimson red to remind them that they, like St. 
Peter and other Roman Pontiffs, must give up their 
life and blood in order to keep intact the govern- 
ment of the Church of Jesus Christ. How little the 
world is aware of the meaning of the crimson red 


dress of Cardinais is evident from remarks made by 
one bell-hop to another bell-hop in London, when 
Cardinal Vanutelli passed through the lobby of a 
London hotel accompanied by Bishops and priests. 
“Who is the fellow dressed in red?” one bell-hop 
was heard to say. “Ah, that is one of those fellows 
that hangs out with the Pope.” Evidently these 
bell-hops had never heard of their own Cardinal 
Fisher who died for his Faith in the days of Henry 
VIII. 

It is chiefly the clergy, and especially the Re- 
ligious in convents and monasteries, that find it 
necssary to be acquainted with the method and 
procedure of the various departments of the Roman 
Curia. The Supreme Pontiff some years ago, made 
it easy for any one, using any language desired, to 
address themselves directly to the Holy See. This 
is proof that the authorities of the Church in Rome 
do not wish to be strangers to anyone throughout 
the entire world. 

Ninety-nine times out of a hundred the reply that 
one receives from Rome reads: “Apply to your 
Bishop.” In other words: “Take up the case with 
the Bishop of your own Diocese.” Speaking of the 
Bishops of the Church St. Paul says: “Whom the 
Holy Spirit has placed to rule the Church.” Many 
Christians forget that they have a shepherd of their 
souls who like the Apostles is under the jurisdiction 
of St. Peter, and is a successor of the Apostles un- 
der the jurisdiction of the Vicar of Jesus Christ in 
Rome, and who is near them, near their home, in 
their own diocese. 

Look to your Bishop and his Caancery and you 
will be informed as to the exact steps that you 
should take in any difficulty. For your Bishop is 
burdened with the welfare both of your soul and 
body. Before the judgment seat of God your 
Bishop will have to render an account of you. 
Bishops are appointed by the Supreme Pontiff, the 
successor of St. Peter, but they receive a sacrament 
the plenitude of the priesthood, when they are con- 
secrated, and they become the successors of the 
Apostles and represent the Lord Jesus and the Holy 
Spirit directly, whereas Religious Superiors, while 
they represent Christ before their own subjects 
they do so only by virtue of a power they have, 
which power is a delegated power, delegated to 
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them by the Vicar of Jesus Christ who says to them 
“you have my authority to rule your subjects ac- 
cording to the precepts of the Holy Rule of your 
Religious Order.” 


The Clergy, of necessity must know the proce- 
dure of the Roman Curia. Ordinarily, secular 
priests, and all priests of Religious Orders who 
have the care of souls must apply to the Bishop of 
the diocese, or his Chancery, in all matters pertain- 
ing to the care of souls. There are instances how- 
ever, when the priest is held to secrecy, either a 
natural secret or a sacramental secret, when it is 
impossible for the priest to apply to the Bishop 
without the danger of betraying a secret. The 
Roman Curia has a Tribunal that handles all se- 
crets. Full information will reach the priest prompt- 
ly and the document generally has hte clause, “‘De- 
stroy this document within three days, under pain 
of excommunication.” 


The greatest care must be taken by instructors 
in Seminaries that they be acquainted with the 
procedure of the Roman Curia. Matters that ob- 
viously belong to this or that unit of the Roman 
Curia are not always mentioned in Canon Law. 


Unless a commentator on Canon Law be thorough- 
ly acquainted with the processes of the Curia he 
must not attempt to write a commentary on Canon 
Law. A very learned commentator on Canon Law 
makes the statement that whether or not a non- 
Catholic can be a witness to a Catholic marriage, 
was not legislated on in the New Code of Canon 
Law. The statement is correct. But it may be 
misleading, causing a pastor to think that non- 
Catholics may now assist at a Catholic marriage. 
As is seen, the matter touches Faith and belongs 
to the Holy Office. Hence the New Code, because 
there is no necessity, does not legislate on this ques- 
tion. People who adhere to church institutions that 
are man-made, cannot partake in the rites when a 
Sacrament is being administered. Non-Catholics 
cannot be witnesses to Catholic marriages, nor can 
they act as sponsors at the baptism of a Catholic 
person. Matters of this kind fall under the juris- 
diction of the Holy Office, that unit of the Roman 
Curia which deals with Faith and heresies. Hence 
new legislation wa snot required. Nor can non- 
Catholics reasonably feel hurt when they are ex- 
cluded from assisting in the rites when a Sacrament 
is being administered, since the way to the Catholic 
Church is open to Non-Catholics. They can become 
Catholics if they so desire. 


Non-Catholics are not excluded from the Roman 
Curia. The Sacred Rota, if it accepts a difficulty 
presented by non-Catholics, will handle the matter 
for the non-Catholic party or parties. 
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Civil courts, when occasion demands, fully recog- 
nize the decisions given by units of the Roman 
Curia. This is especially true in the United States. 
A civil judge in one o four Western States was 
about to hear a case in which the complaintant was 
a Catholic woman. The woman claimed that the 
grave of her husband was damaged in a cemetery 
belonging to a Catholic parish. This civil judge 
wrote to a Canonist of a nearby chancery: “Kindly 
furnish me with a complete knowledge relative to 
ownership of Catholic cemeteries as per the Catho- 
lic Church’s legislation on the matter.” The vicar- 
general furnished the judge of the civil court with 
full knowledge as to the laws of the Church on the 
matter. The Sacred Canons ask the question: “Who 
is the owner of Church property?” The Church 
aswers “He or she who payed for it.” The Church 
then says: “Who is the administrator of Church 
property?” It gives the reply: “The Pope, the 
Bishop of the diocese, and the pastor of the parish.” 

In dealing with the Sacred Congregation called 
the Holy Office, I was refused a request one time. 
Yet, a personal letter from Cardinal Merry Del Val 
read: “I shall not close the doors of this Holy 
Office agains tyou. Try this matter once more, but 
from another angle.” In dealing with persons or 
institutions, the units that make up the Roman 
Curia are extremely considerate, especially so if 
they are forced to refuse your request. Care must 
be had, especially by the clergy, that the technical 
meaning of certain words found in the rescripts 
that come from one of the officials of the Roman 
Curia be correctly interpreted. If after you pre- 
sented your case two or three times and such a 
word as “Nequaquam” appears in the rescript, the 
word indicates that no further request on this 
specific matter must be made. I recently saw a 
small pamphlet entitled, “Instructions for Back-seat 
Drivers.” Eager to know what the booklet con- 
tained I opened it and saw but two large words— 
“SHUT UP.” “Shut Up” when put into classical 
Latin means “Nequaquam.” 

This is just a brief sketch of the work of the 
Courts of the Church at Rome with a few personal 
experiences to throw light on the procedures in 
certain cases. There are many minor officials whose 
sole duty it is to work in the offices of the Curia. 
Some are Bishops, some Monsignori, most of them 
are priests. All are bound by an oath of secrecy. 
Thus secrets are kept unbroken. Besides this the 
names used in the cases are fictious as another pre- 
servative of the secrets that are involved in many 
of these cases. Thus the Church does all it can 
to take good care of her children even when they 
are in trouble. 
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Mosaics are made from many 
little things, each little thing being 
perfect in itself. Each little frag- 
ment of colored stone is perfectly 
placed and each stone is a perfect 
piece. The whole mosaic is a great 
perfection composed of thousands of 
little perfections. The Saint of great 
spiritual mosaics is the Little 
Flower, St. Therese, the saint of 
little things. 


God is Wisdom, Love, and Omni- 
potence. If we follow His Will in 
our regard we shall live a life 
planned wisely and lovingly and we 
shall have nothing to fear when we 
face the difficulties that are woven 
in this plan of life, for God is with 
us with His Wisdom, Love and om- 
nipotence. 


Hatred is love in reverse. 


To be crafty and cunning is not 
the virtue of prudence. 


The traffic on the highway of life 
moves two ways. 


Modern Scribes are those who 
write smut. The Pharisees are those 
who read it—ornate mausoleums 
filled with rottenness. 


My old address — 


Paschal Boland, O.S.B. 


The knife of criticism cuts sharp- 
ly at times, but it is the wound that 
often restores to health. 


Gray clouds may hang over us, 
but the sunshine of a smile will turn 
them to a lighter gray, if not re- 
vealing the silver lining. 


Temptations come, but to be over- 
come. 


There are many that never dis- 
cover the real meaning of life until 
they have spent it and God demands 
a reckoning of it before the tribunal 
of Death. Wise is he who seeks and 
learns this secret in his youth: To 
know God, to love Him, and to serve 
Him in the state of life that He has 
called him to. 


Because there is a remedy for 
sin (Confession) is no reason why 
one should sin. There is a remedy 
for snake-bite, yet who is there who 
deliberately seeks to be bitten? 


Glittering brass makes a better 
appearance than tarnished gold, but 
who prefers brass to gold when 
brass is a new acquaintance and gold 
is an old and tried friend? 


If you are moving, or have moved, do not fail to fill in and mail 
this notice to THE GRAIL, St. Meinrad, Indiana 
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To seek and to take small ree 
venges is pettiness, and pettiness ig 
a sign of a small soul. 


To have faith in God in this 
modern world of chavs is still + 
portant, for we still must live by 
faith; if not, then we live as did 
the pagans whose end was death an 
not Eternal Life. 


As soon as you stop following th 
mob, you get mobbed. The way of 
mediocrity is a complacent way, but) 
it will not bring you to great’ 
heights. A mediocre Christian is” 
nothing, a great one is a Saint. 


Death is but our feast of the” 
Assumption. a 


The humble Publican that stood in’ 
the rear of the Temple to pray did’ 
not stand there because he was late! 
for Mass or because he wanted to be™ 
the first one out! 


We live in a world of confusion,” 
but the truths of eternal life remain _ 
unconfused, unchanged, and simple. 
All the isms, ancient and modern, 
are vague, change with each gen- 
eration, are full of contradictions, 
and are false. ; 


Perseverance is the virtue that’ 
will ultimately bring us to success) 
in the spiritual life; other virtues® 
may sky-rocket us there, but per-4 
severance will make us adhere there.” 


Men who would not want to fall” 
into the diabolical hands of the Hit- 
ler Gestapo or Stalin’s G. P. U. do 
not fear to do the things that will 
put them into the hands of the liv- 
ing God who has threatened terrible | 
torture and punishment for those” 
who break His laws. For after 
death comes the judgment, if it has” 
not come before. : 


Do not be flattered by the atten- 
tions of the world or the devil. Both) 
are dangerous. 


For some the gates of Heaven will 
swing easily open; for others it will” 
take a long, hard pull. 
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